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FOREWORD 


The "Estimate" or tappreciation" of a milita 
situation, basic to the planning and executing 


of operations in ἃ given theatre, 
liminary collection of eritical mili 
gence in the form of a Survey oF Monograph. 
exactly the same sense, the estimate anc operations 
of psycholo;ical warfare require the organizat.on 
of critical social and psychological intelligence 


about the given theatre. 


This monograps attempts to present the 
kinds of intelligence about the Japanese which are 
believed to be essential to formlating integrated 
plans for psychological warfare operations against 


theme 


Though psychological warfare is relatively 
futile unless conducted in coordination with 
military operations, which, in turn, it may facili- 
tate, nevertheless, the specific objectives of 
psychological warfare are different from those of 
military operations. Therefore, the intelligence 
survey required is different in kind and emphasis 
from that included in strategic surveys or naval 
monographs. Experience and new information will, 
of course, improve this kind of survey. 


The prime objective of psychological war- 
fare against the Japanese is to destroy their will 
to achieve victory. To operate effectively against 
this state of mind requires a comprehensive and 
thorough understanding of the social structure, 
forms of social control, the interplay of social and 
psychological forces among the Japanese, and the 
important cultural values of individual Japanese. 


This monograph attempts systematically 
to present essential information on these questions, 
incorporating three kinds of material: 


1. Basic social information essential for the 
evaluation of the current situation in Japan, This 
material is designed to provide a concise description 
of relevant aspects of Japanese social organization 
and culture: the groups to be dealt with, their 
ways of life, their social controls and inter- 
relations, their sources of indoctrination and 
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opinion. Most of this information is presented 
in sections T, II.A.; and II.5. 


©. Portinent attitudes. Traditional and 
current attitudes of the important social rroups: 
ideolocies and beliefs, inter-sroup antaconisms and 
anities, nationally and internationally oriented 
attitudes. Some of these are doseribed in conjunction 
with the basic social information, others in section 
ΓΙῚς 


οὖν, - Analyses of tho psycholorsical warfare 
campairns currently waged in Japan, This information 
is designod to reveal the "nropacande atmosphere” 
to Which the people of Japan are exposed. Section’ 
ΤΊ. ἢ, deseribes the available means of communication -- 
radio, >ress, films -- with some emphasis on their 
past significance to the Japanese, Sections 11,0. 
and I., respectively, analyze the Japanese Comestic 
propaganda and the propaganda influences from other 
countries, 


Ψ It is believed that this survey will be 
useful not only to a basic estimate of psychological 
warfare against Japan, but to general and combat 
propaganda services, special operations and intclli- 
once services concerned with the execution ἢ ΜΝ 
psychological warfaro. 
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SURVEY OF SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 


INTELLIGHIGE. FOR FORMULATING PLANS FOR 
PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE AGALNST JAPAN 


I. GENERAL SOCLAL BACKGROUND 


Ae Name 1.1 ; 
The name Japan is a western modification 
or a Chinese reading of the cheracters (Jihpen) « 
The traditional Japanese pronunciation of the chare - 
acters 18 Nihons though of recent years 8 veriation 
of this, Nippon, has gained official approval as the 
Myroper™ name for Japan. in Japan, the characters 
Yamato, as in Yemato damashils 
Japenese spirite Dai Nippon oF Great Jap 15 still 
another and popular name for the country. 
4g called Wihonjine ince they be~ 
to be sacred 


creations ° Lave very strong | 
effective associations with oe of their country 9 
As a symbol of unitys Wihonjin (Japanese person) is 
perhaps even stronger t- wax (Great Japan) « 
The finel argument of a Japanese to end all further 
discussion witn 8 non-Japanese is to say, “I am» 
Japaneses" The implication ig that, being Japaneses 
his ways are aifferent from and super 
fapenebO, 50 there 15 no further point in arguing 
To be Japanese 45 to be right. | , 


Be Racial and Social Origins 


2. Basie Stock. pasically of MongoLoid stocks 
the Japanese peop f mixed racial origins 
British Isles; 1198 


Japanese archipolages like the 
ntinental land mass end has drawn its 
th, and. 


off a large 00 
on and cultures from the north, 50} 
the dawn of history 


populati 
center of this mainland since 
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ples, such as the Ainu 
and the Rumaso, who aro ch acterized by hairy guests 
and faces, probably cane into dapen from an = 7 
Caucasoid δσἕοοὶ: of northeast Asia. Remnants Ο 20 
Ainu type can be found today in many isola vod aroass 
from Hokkaido in the North to the Luchus in the 
South, but Ainu culture survives only in HMokkaidoe 
The Ainu strain shows itself in the modern Japanese 
by the greater, amount of facial and body hair he 
possesses as compared with the avorage Chinese. 


The aboriginel peo 


Dominant among the ancestors of the modern 
Japanese are Mongoloid peoples, who cane in vie | 
Korea from time to time. These peoples displaced 
and interbred with the Ainu. Their early cultural 
development was significantly influenced by the rela- 
tive isolation of Japan and by Chinese infiuences, 


which also penetrated via lorea. 


A Malayan strain cane in from the South, 
which accounts for the frequent occurrence of wavy 
hair among modem Japanese. There are a number of 
eloments in Japanese culture that elso probably cane 
up from tho South, such as the Japanese type of 
dwelling. The devotion of the old Samurai to head- 
chopping may be related to Malayan head-hunting cus= 
toms found in Formose and the Philippines. 


2. Koreans. Aside from the few surviving Ainu, 
the Koreans make up the only important ethnic min- 
ority in Japan today. Many have come to Japan as 
unskilled leborers, some are itinerant peddlers of 
one sort or another and a few aro skilled artisanse 


εν 3. The Divine Race. Despite their rather mixed 
racial derivation, all Japanese within Japan today 
are regarded as of common origin, descended from a 
series of Japanese déities. As such all Japanese 
are felt to be superior to-all other peoples; Koreans, 
Chinese, Huropeans, and Americans are losser breeds. 
The one Japanese group within the country which is 
subject to persecution, the Eta, is popularly believed 
to be not Japanese at all, but made up of the descend- 
ents of Korean prisoners (see Section E.2.h. below 
on the Eta). Evon Japanese born overseas, in Hawaii 
or California for example, are not regarded as true 
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Japanese, since they were not born on the sacred soil 
of Japan. Japan thus has an indigenous myth of 
racial homogeneity and superiority which antedates 
the German Aryan myth by many centuries. 


Ce Fopulationl, 


1, Present Distribution 


a. Total Population. According to the 
Japanese census oL 515 the total population of the 
Japenese Empire is 105,226,101. This population is 
distributed as follows: 


Japan Proper 75,114,508 


Chosen or Korea (annexed 1910)24,326,527 


Taiwan or Formosa (ceded by China 
in 1895 as a result of Sino- 
Japanese War) 5,872,084 


Kwantung (leased from China in 
1915 for 99 years, now under 
jurisdiction of Manchukuo) 1,367,554 


Karafuto (ceded by Russia in 
1905 as a result of Russo- 


Japanese War) 
Mandated Islands (acquired 1919) 151,157 


b, Concontration of Population. In Japan 
Proper the pop on 18 very heavily concentrated, 
there being 495 persons per square mile for a total 
area slightly smaller than the State of California. 
The latter has a density of ref 44 people per square 
mile. The people cluster thickly in the valleys and 
coastal areas, the most densely settled region being 
along an east-west zone from Fukuoka in Kyushu to 
the Kwansai plain area in east central Honshu. 
Hokkaido is rather sparsely settled, as are the 
large mountainous sections of the other islands, 


(See attached map, Population Densities in Japan) 


414,891 
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ὃ, Wetional Groups. Over 99 per cont of 
the inhabitants of Japan proper are Japanese. In 


addition, there aro noarly half a million Koreans, 
twenty 60 twenty-five thousand Chinese (one-third 


of whom are from Formosa and Manchulzcuo), and perhaps 


ten thousand other foreigners. As officially osti- 
mated for 1938, these “other foreigners included 
pouchly 2,000 each of Americans, English, and 
Germans; and about 1,500 non=Soviet Russians, with 


ἃ Beattorine of other European and Asiatic nationals. 
Since 1958 the Gormans have increased in number, but 
most of the other Caucasian groups have decreased 
sharply. : | 


ἃ, Sex _and Age. The population is almost 
evenly divided as to sex, there being 56,566,010 
males and 56,548,298 females in 1940, 


In age the Japanese population averages 
roughly seven years younger than the American (medim 
ares are approximately 22 end 29 years).1/ While 
this age differential might suggest that the Japanese, 
‘peing younger, are better ablo to wago war than 
Americans, examination of the age distributions of 
the two countries shows that the lowor average age 

of the Japanese is to be attributed to the dispropor- 
tionately large number of children under 15 years. 


AGE DISTRIBUTIONS: JAPAN AND THE 


UNITED STATES (1935) 2/ 


“Kee in.  @.0f Total Population in Hach Ane Group 
Years psp! , ' 
pan Proper. United States 

Under 15 375 ΡΥ 
15 - 44 ες 43% γι 48% 
45 ond over 20% 25% 

Total - 100% 


17) Actually, 


the difference 15 oba 
Bince the Japanese meth it τα peng. 


od of reckoning age is to call 
a child ono year old at birth, and be ΩΝ him as 
two on and after the noxt New Year's Day. Thus; 
Japanese ages as reported in official sources are 
presumably from one to two yoars higher than would 

“ = by our method of age reckoning. 

. “panese figures based on a 1935 Co 

ported in the 1941 Far East eal eg as Seca coe 


Y 


i) 
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Actually, a larger proportion of the 
American than of the japanese population falls in 
the most productive age Groups 15-44 years. There 
are also reletivoly more people over 45 years of age 
in the United States than in Japane 


In terms of manpower potential this means 
that the United States and Japan have very nearly 


identical proportions of their population at the most 


vital military and industrial ages, and that while 
the United States has to provide for the needs of 8 


larger proportion of unproductive oldsters, the 
Japanese have to provide for relatively more unpro= 


ductive children. 


These age differences probably cannot bo 
attributed to race, to decadence, or to anything 
other than differonces in the social development of 
the two nations. Tho presont age coryposition of 
the American population is the net result of changes 
associated with the industrial revolution τα ἃ rising 
living standard, improved medical care, and the like. 
These changes are occurring in Japan, but have not 
yot sufficiently improved health conditions to give 
the averege Japanese as long 8 life as the average 
American. | Ps | τὰ 


e. Urban-Rural Distribution. The pub- 
lished figures rogaraing Ghe urbe and rural popula- 
tions of Japan and the United Statos cannot be 
directly compared beceuse of differences in defini- 
tions, but the proportions of the total populations 
of the two countries in towns and cities of various 
sizes provido a good measure of urbanization. The 
basic data for 1940 are theses ᾿ 

| | gapen U.S- 


Per tent in towns of 10,000 and over 49.9 47.6 
Per cent in cities of 50,000 and over S4.4 . 544 
Per cont in citios of 100,000 md over 29.1 28.8 


Tt is tmnedtiately evident that the degree of urban , 
concentration in Jenan and in the United States today 


4a wintiunllew tha στῶν. 


~ 
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Japan's urbenization is much more recent 
than America's, however. In the United States the 
proportion of populetion in cities of 50,000 or cover 
changed very little between 1950 and 1940 (34.9% to 
54.4%), whoreas in Japan the proportion of population 
in such cities increased ten percentage points (24.6% 
to 34.4%) during the sane period, Moreover, this 
relative cain was concentrated in the larger cLlilese 
The proportion of people living in cities of 100,000 
end over increased from 17.0% in 1950 to 29.1j. in 
1940, Among the ten largest Japanese cities, only 
Kyoto failed to grow more rapidly than the total 
population, as the following table shows. Sec also 
attachod map, Cities of Japan.) This rapid growth 
of the larger tities frou {530-1940 is a concomitant 
of Japan's rapid industrial expansion. 


TEN LARGEST JAPANESE CITI“S1/ 
1955 and 1940 


Per cent 
City Population Tareane 


1935 1940 
(Total Population | 


of Japan Proper) 69,254,148 75,114,508 5.6 
Tokyo τως, §,895,882 6,776,804 15.0 
Osaka © © § τ 2,989,874 5,252,540 8.8 
Nagoya 1,110,514 1,528,084 19.6 
Kyoto 1,080,595 1,089,726 0.8 
Yokohama 796,581 968,091 21.5 
Kobe 912,179 967,254 15.8 
Hiroshima 510,118 545, 968 10.9 
Fulwoka 505, 795 025,217 Se? 
Kawasaki 191, 700 500,777 56.9 
Kure 259, 584 276,085 6.4 


Γι. Japanese Abroad. The number of Japanese 
resident in the outlying parts of the Empire is prob- 
ably not more than 1.7 million.2/ 
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An additional 1,059,915 overseas Javanese 


were officially reported as resident outside the 


Empire on October 1, 1958.1/ These Japanese abroad 
were distributed as follows: 


Asia 558,745 (4-5 hundred thousand in 
lianchuria, many in China, 
and several thousand in 
Southeast Asia) 


South America 200,820 (Over 98 per cont An Brazi 1) 


154,935 (Mostly in Hawaii, 24,000 
pea Le : in the Philippines, and 
6,000 in the Netherlands 

East Indies) 


North America 142,595 (Mostly in California and 
British Columbia) 


Europe 2,807 | 
Africa . 215 


These figures are of especial interest be- 
cause they make evident the reluctance of Japanese 
to eulgrate even to those parts of the Empire which 
have been longest under Jepanese control. Only 
about ὲ per cent of all Japmese live abroad, even 
after a decade of excollent opportunities for 
colonial settlement (in Manchuria). Since the pop- 

‘uletion of Japan Proper has recently been increasing 
at tho rate of ebout 1 per cent per yoar, the total 
number living elsewhere is roughly equal to the 


-dncroment for only 3} years. To put the matter in 


other torms, the number omigrating annually was only 
1-2 per cont of the averaco annual population ine 


definitely rose in these Sane years, it scems apparent 


that the attempt to ustify Japanese Imerialist ex 


pansion in terms of "population pressure on natural 


resources" is unwarranted, 


2. Tho Growth of Japanose Po ulation2/ Because 
of the increased productivity made possible by in- 
dustrialization and the partial modernization of 


17 ποῖ ineluding those in the armed forces, who aro 
counted in their hone. districts, The official figures 
are duoted fron the Far Bast Yearbook, 1941, 


£/ Vital statistig 
Bors 1941 " Woted from the Far Bast Year- 


= OO — ιν. 
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agricultural techniques, Japan was able to double 
her population between 1872 and 1940, and at the 
same tine to raise living standards considerably, 
Modern medicine reduced the death rate, and the 
birth rate remained high, thus producing a high rate 


of natural increase. | 


Since 1952, a year in which the excess of 
births over deaths was at a maximum of over a million, 
the death rate has been stabilized, at least tempor- 
arily, at about 17 por thousand,1/ while the birth 
rate shows signs of gradual decline from its recent 
level of 50 or 31 per thousand.2/ Thus, population 
growth in Japan has proceeded more slowly during the 
last ten years than during the preceding decade; and 
in all probability, ospecially because military 
mobilization on a big scale is likely to reduce the 
birth rate, this slowing of the rate of growth will 


continue, 


De Basic Econo and Liv Standards 


Japanese civilian attitudes and actions 
bearing on their war effort are determined in part 
by economic ways of life as they work out in wages; 
labor conditions, ownership, housing, diet, health, 
etc, Any significant deprivations in these condi- 
tions as engineered or played upon by psychological 
warfare operations may significantly affect the 
individual's will to fight. Intelligence for psy= ὁ 
chological warfare against Japan reaulreg therefore, 
a bricf troatment of those economic features of the 
Japenese which may reveal their conception of current 
and future personal, family and national well-being, 


τ Δ, Heonomy. The two outstanding features of 
Japan's economy are (1) its self-sufficient agricul- 
tural and fishing foundation and (2) the remarkable 
strength of its new industrial structure, despite 
dependence on areas overseas for raw materials and 


markets. | 


. & Agriculture, The cultivated area of 
Japan Proper is about fifteen million acres or nearly 
16 per cent of the total area, About 80 per cent 


in the United States, the death rate is 10 or 11 
per 1,000. 


2/ In the United States, the birth rate is 16 or 17 


per 1,000. 


ΘΟΗΨΤΡΕΡΤΤΑΙ, 


of the crop long 18 devoted to cereals, 
i 8, @Spect 
rice and Wheat, and the rost to hoy bolins, ‘potatoce, 


mulber 3 }» ; 
ag π silk production), vegetables, tea, 


There are very fow Japanese Lfearms of 

Bize. In 1954 it was scifmited that only 4,000 
Persons had estates lerger than 124 acres, with the 
averese size of these estates only 300 acres. Over 
one-third of all Japanese farms are less than 1.25 
eeres, while the average "farm" conslsta of only 

eG1 acres, usually mado up of several small strins 
Scattered around the agricultural villace, “ 


One-third of the farmers own their ow 
land; one-fourth are tenant farmers; the remainder 
own ἃ part of the land they t1i11 and rent the rest. 
Prior to the outbreak of the China war, the not 
profit of the average farmer with a family of five 
was estimated at 200 yen (nominally $60) a year, and 
because this was insufficient to support such a 
family, even in rural Japan, the farners steadily 
increased thoir indebtedness. Since then, however, 
farm produce prices have risen, and the movement of 
workers to the army and to war industries has left 
fewer mouths to foed. As εἰ consequence, the living 
Standard of the average farm famtly has probably 
risen, along with that of skilled industrial workers, 
while that of white collar worlers has gone dow, 


Rice, the most important crop, accounts 
for 40 per cent of the total crop area and consti-= 
tutes the staple food throughout Japan. In addition 
to its use as a food, rice is made into seke and 
shochu, two widely-used dcokolic drinks, and in rural 
areas it is still used to some extent as a medium _. 
of exchange. The Japanese consider foreign rice 
inferior to their own, prefor their own highly 
polishod, and object to eating rice mixed with other 
cereals. Up to 1959 Japan, Korea, and Formosa supe ,. 
plied 99 per cont of the rico consuwaed in the coun- 
try. When a shortage occurred in 1959-1940, Japan 
imported rice from other areas, especially Indo- 
China, Burma, and Thailand, and also instituted 
rationing and certain other restrictions on conswump- 
tion. Only the cutting off of tho moro distant 
sources, plus crop failures at home and the inter- 
ruption of transport from Korea and Formosa, could 
cause δ disastrous reduction tn Japants supplies of | 
this staple. ᾿ — 


β 
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: Neanwhile, domestic wheat production has 
been increased ‘even beyond the 66 million bushels 
grown in 1940 (which was double the crop of 1932), 


Next to rice, soybeans are the most ine 
portant item in the daily diet of the Japaneso, 
Supplying most of the protein and being used in 
seasoning sauce as well as in soup and bean curd 
(tofu). Manchuria is the main source of supply, 
but production there has been decreasing, owing to 
the farmers! objections to low prices; and Japanese 
imports wero reduced from 58 million bushels in 
1956-1959 to 48 million in 1940-1941, and may be 


less than 40 million this year, 


Only a few major changes in Japanese arri~ 


culture seom to be attributable to the war. wWhoat 
production has increased at the expense of milberry; 
the soybean supply has become seriously, but as yet 
not critically, limited; and there 15 a shortage of 
rural labor (something new for Japan) as a result 
of conscription and the exnansion of the industrial 
labor force. It is probable that the tradition of 
cooperative labor, increased mechanization, reduc- 
tion of non-food agriculture (mulberry), and in- 
creased growing of wheat and other grains requiring 
less hand labor than rice will meet the problem of 


the rural labor shortage. 


| Ὁ. Livestock eee There are compara~ 
tively few horses or cattle in Japm3; and pigs, 
sheep, and poultry are not extensively raised. ‘This 
is largely because Japanese agricultural techniques 
ordinarily make no provision for opon pasture land, 
and moat and milk products are unimportant in the 
Japanese diet. Tho per capita consumption of meat 
(excluding poultry) is about four pounds per year as 
compared with 125 pounds consumed in the United 
States. Dairy products are traditionally considered 
unclean by Japanese, and the per capita consumption 
anounts to only one pound per year, but enough ) 
chickens are reised to provide an egg per week per © 


ες Ceo ee Fishing villages dot the . 
coast line of Japen Proper, The industry omploys 
normally at least one and a half million persons and 
requires over a third of a militon boats, one-fifth 


of them equipped with enginos, including a floet of 
floating canneries and mother ships. The latter can 
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operate far from homo, but a very large Proportion = 
oe Japan!s ow consumption of fish and aquatic pro= 5» 
ducts is provided for by small boats operating close 
to home, 


The catch is enormous, surpassing that of 7 

tn the world, and for Japan wy 

psoralen fo over £5 per cent of the worldts = 
total. The Japanese consume more fish than any ; 
other people (about 100 pounds a year per capita), = 


fish taking the place of meat and dairy products 
in the native diet. 


In addition to its strictly economic ine 
portance, Japan's fishing industry has Playeda | 
Significant role in recent Japanese history. Pishing 
rights in northern Pacific waters are a perennial 
source of friction between Japan and the Soviet 
Union. Fishermen -- or naval officers disguised ag ~ 
fishermen -- havo been "at the disposal of the 
Japanese Navy to collect maritime data and generally ee 
to do intelligence work,"1/ in the Hast Indies 
and apparently also in Russian and Alaskan waters, 
Currently, the conelusion of the North Pacific 
fishing season in August to September 15 thought by 
Some to be an important factor in the Japanese de- 
Cision with regard to an attack on Siberia, 


¥ ἃ, Industry and Trade, One of the remarle | 
able aspects or Tapert recent trade and industrial ‘ 
expansion is the fact that it has been achieved | 
without the sacrifice of virtual Self-sufficiency at 


hone. Only the Sudden intorription of all or prac. 


difficulties in Supplying domestic needs. In part, " 
this is attributable to the floxibility of the 
Japanese industrial organization. 

| Less than 20 ber cent of the gainful work- 
ers in Japan are engaged in manufacturing, and in 
1950 over half the industrial labor force were in 
shops employing fewor than five persons » While about 
70 per cont were in factories with less than fifty 


1 Nethorlands Informa: .. 
vA enese Burrow rely Bureau, 


Ten Years of 
he Netherlands East ndles, 
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The major part of the manufacturing indus- 
try of Japan is still carri¢d on in small factories 
end home workshops. Laer e-seale industrial plants 
gre fowmd almost solely in such industries as iron 
and stool, toextilos, chemicals, shipbuilding, and 
munitions; and even in these ficlds a large plant is 
usually surrounded by a number of small satellite 
plants and specialized hore worlcshops (such as those 
winding armatures) , These small-scale business 
units, numorous and well integrated as they are in 
‘Japan, provide an oxtraordinary capacity for low-~ 


‘cost production. 


| As a consequence of this Japanese system 
of industriel organization, much of her industrial 
‘empacity is decentralized; hydro-electric and other 
power facilities, for oxauple, are remarkably well 
distributed throughout the islands of Japan Proper. 


During the twenties and thirties, Japanese 
consumers' foods captured increasing shares of the 
world ΤΕΥ] Ὁ, her cotton textiles even competing 
successrully with Mnglish goods in the Indian market. 
This’ tremendous expansion in the volume of Japanese 
exports was accompanied by a corresponding increase 
in the volume of imported raw materials, for Japan 
Proper has few natural resources and her manufactur- 
ing depends largely on the processing of imported 
materials. 


wed, Bes Japan's success in competition with the 
oder industrial powers has been largely due to the 
maintenance of the low livinc standards which wore 
appropriate to the feudal apricultural economy of 
Tokugawa days. Japan's industrialization has not 
destroyed old habits of frugality, nor has it so 
greatly changed patterns of home consumption as we 
are likely to assume. As a result, the domestic - 
mericet has been uneble to buy the goods produced in 
Japanese factories, and it has been possible for 
Japanese industrialists to oxport these foods at a 
great competitive advantare as compared with coun 


tries whose workers enjoy a higher standard of living. 


As the editors of Fortime put it in 1936, "the in- 
dustrial workers of Japan live on one economic level 
While their goods sell on mother."1/ | 


a a . 
2) Fortwo, September 1936, p. 116 
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This thrust of the Japanese into world 
markets is a part of the causal nexus behind the 
present war, Obviously, the economic exploitation 
of markets is easier if those markets are controlled 
politically as well, and this fact has been of 
great importerce in making Japanese industrialists 
willing to support the expansionist policies of the 
military. Uspecially have the Jupanese feared that 
unless they secured hogemony over Hast Asia, some 
other combination of powers -- anong them a modern- 
ized Ghina -- would succeed in winning marlets away 
from them by political and economic measures, It 
is certainly too simple to say that Japan has gone 
to war merely to secure continuing control of Asiatic 
markets, but this aim is nevertheless an important 


part of the picture for many Japanese. 


Even before Japanese armed forces overran 
Burma, Meleya, the Philippines; Nothorlands Indies; 
Borneo, etc., Japan was a major, in some cases the 
only, industriel supplier for extensive and primarily 
ecricultural areas overseas. In return for manu- 
factures, Formosa sent sugar; korea, cotton, wool, 
coal, end rice; the Mendated Islands (calbd the 
Nanyo or South Sea Islands), bauxite and phosphates; 
Manchuria, iron, coal, and soybeans; Occupied China, 
coal and cotton; Indo-China and Thailand, rubber, 


tin, and rice. 


, fn important development in Japanese indus- 
try is a concentration. on now things, such as light 
metals and chemicals. Japmese steel production (8 
million tons annually) has moved close to that of 
Great Britain and has surpassed that of France, al- 
though it is but one-tenth that of the United States. 
But Japm is not slavishly imitating the nations 
which earlier became tho industrial giants of the 
Coal and Iron Age, for there is good reason to be- 
lieve,.even though war secrecy hes been maintained 
since 1957, that she is concentrating on the new 
technics of the Chemicals and Light Metals Age. 
Evidence of this may be seen in the intensive devel- 
opment of electric power facilities. Even in 1957 
production of electric energy in Japan Proper, to 
say nothing of recent developments in Manchuria, had 
reached 26.5 billion kilowatt hours, or nearly one- 
fourth of the yoar's production, for the much greater 
area and richer private market of the United States. 
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. In almost all items of economic potential 
the United States is to be compared with Japan 
Proper in such terms as ton, four, twenty, or twice 
as much. But in the present pitting of war econo- 
mies, it would fit in with characteristic Japanese 
thinkins to attempt something like ju jitsu to de- 
feat nations stronger elong tho traditional lines 
of steel, coal, and machine tools. This Japan might 
do by taking full advantage of hor new war position, 
with its intorior lines of suoply, and of new tech= 
nics borrowed from Germmy, such as powder metallurgy 
(as opposed to casting, drop-forging, and costly 
machining).1/ Indeed, the analogy to ju jitsu -- 


skillfully Using a light motals economy to make a 
heavy metals economy help defeat itself -- would have 


great apneal to the Japanese. 


e. Effects of the War on Japanese Industry. 
Many months. before December 7; Japan's oconony nad 
begun a major reorganization to adjust to the cutting 
orf of tho United States and Europe as markots and 
sources of supply. In pro-war years, as much as 
three-fifths of Japen's imports wero raw materials, 
end a similar share of her exports wore finished 
goods. In addition, in cross tonnage of morchant 
shipping Japan had become the third nation in the 
world, surpassed only by Britain and the United 
States, and her earnings from shipping operations 
egnounted to about a third of her annual invisible 
trade receipts. At present, Japan's total cross 
tonnage is over 6 million, including a significant 
number of fast, j.odern motor ships and tankers, and 
her new construction capacity is estimatod to be 
between 500,000 and 700,000 tons por year. This, 
plus the fact that the normal use of many ships to 
carry goods for other countries has practically | 
ceased, means that Japan has surplus tonnage suffi-e 
cient to sustain a considerable rate of losses in 


the next yoar or so. 

ΒΘ * ff. Labor Conditions. In all the Far Hast 
Japan has the only large body of labor skilled in 
the production, use, and maintenance of modern 


machinery. In Decenber 1939 itis estimated that 
there were 6.4 million skilled workors in Japan 


1. Yor ἃ discussion of powder metellur 

γ'» Sys see 
Pitted ages: "The Sources of Germany's iiight" in 
aoe Magazine for July 1942, No. 1106, pp. 199- 
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distributed as follows (in thousands): 


Manufacturing 4,650 
Mining 555 
Transport and 

Communications 500 


Building and Construction 575 
Marine Industry 252 


Gas, Electricity and 
Water Works 75 


In 1938, of the 5.2 million workers in 
manufacturing plents employing five or more workers, 
1.2 million were women, most of them in spinning and 
textile mills. In contrast to the United States, 
where less than one-fourth of adult women (over 15 
years) wore gainfully employed in 1950, nearly half 
of the Japanese women worked. Since then there has 
been a considerable increase of women replacing man 
as factory workers in a variety of lines, but on 
the other hand, the freezing of Japanese credits 
has diminished imports of cotton and exports of silk 
so that the number of textile workers has decreased. 


Although wages in terms of dollar exchange 
are low, so are commodity prices, and the traditional 
standard of living calls for different and often 
cheaper means of subsistence. Japan usually pays 
higher wages than any other country within her sphere 
of control, and in areas under her domination Japan-~- 
ese worle rs set higher wages than tho natives. Pre- 
vailing wages in 1940 in typical industries ranged 
from Φ. 45 to ~.74 per dey for mon, and 4.21 to 53.58 
per day for women. These wages must, of course, be 
measured against such living cost facts as a day's 
food for a family of five need cost only elevon cents 
per person. At present wages are fixed by law, and 
the legal freedom of the worker to accept or refuse 
8. job has been drastically curtailed, ‘The Natiohal 
Mobilization Act of 1950 required all Japanese work- 
ers to register and state their skills, and the 
authorities have exercised their new powers to assign 
workers to specific tasks, 


Working hours were formerly limited to 
twelye per day, and in most occupations employees 
worked nine or ten; but now, under wartime regula- 
tions, many may be required to work twelve hours a 
day or more. iot only do a large proportion of 
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Japanese women work (either at farm tasks or in in-= 


dustry), but children under 15 years comprised about 


a tenth of the entire working population in 1953, 


and at presont mast male up an even larger proportion, 


| &- Monopoly and Government in Industry, 
Practically the ontire industrial plant Ὁ apm 18 
concentrated in the hands of a few great hold ing 


companies controlled by five families. ‘The three 
Merest of these houses -- itsui, Mitsubishi, and 


Sumitomo «. directly control one-quarter of ail Jap-= 
anese trade and industry. Tho following table 
Suggests how this control is distributed among a 
| tries:1 | 
ero ὧν": “ Proportion of 
industry Total Controlled 
= LLL ataseneenapeeasean 


| Mitsui (largest and most powerful): 


Cotton 144 
Rayon 15% 
Paper ity «| 
Mining 17% 
Conent 17%. 


G7 Goal and Shipping 114 
Mitsubishi (ranking second) 


Banking 5 
Trust Companies 10% 
Merino and Mre 

Insurance 59% 


Bach house also controls or influences hundreds of 
other important companies, so that all ftvoe together 
control twosthirds op lope of the industry and trade 
of Japan and indirectly affect practically all the 
rest. They even reach dowm to the small workshops 


by supplying brokers with capitel to act ag contract- 


agents for the larpe-scaie concerns who farm ont 
part of thoir work, 


$e The government in the past has established 
many enterprises, but these. have frequently passed 
into the hands of the great financial houses. The 
State relies upon theno family concerns for backing, 
and they are key fr leures in the organization of pro- 
duction for the Present wan program, 


1 bes "Neon, “Yon and ft me 
a ἂν 1956, ‘ Machines an Hertune tee, 


ke * 
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The government, however, still rotaing 
ownership of such organizations as railways, tobacco 
end camphor monopolies; certain defense industries, 
and colonial and overseas expansion enterprises. ἴας 
The greatest iron and steel company, the shipyards, 
aircraft factories, and munition plants are partly τοῦ 
under government supervision. Through the Postal 
Deposits Bureau the covernuent controls a large 
part of the savings of the poorer classos. ” 


Te explanation for the concentration of 
financial power in the neands of a Τοῦ families is 
to be found in the rapid snaustrielization of feudal 
Jepan after 1868. The liitsui and Sumitono fomilios 
were merchants and nad the capital to back the re~ 
stored imperial Govermmont. Later, governnental 
support enabled them to mushroom into their present 
position. Mitsubishi, Yasude, Okura, and several . ~ 
smallor houses aro more recent in their development, | 
but almost without exception the pattorn of their 
| rise has followed that of allying themsolves with 
| the govornnent or otherwise "using the Emperor." 
| As indicated below (Section 1.8.» Social Classes and 
Groups), many elements in the population, especially 
6 army, resent this economic control of the 


- financial clique (Zaibatsu) e 


The family system of Japan is also reflected 

._ in paternalistic arrancoments in industry. The 

 master-apprentice relation of foudal days has been 
extended to the modern factory, 80 that definite and 
by now traditional duties and obligations are imposed 
upon both management and worker. As in the old days; 
when the «aster brought tho apprentice Into his house 
as one of the family, tho management of a Large 
factory is expected to provide dormitories for 
workers, supervise their wolfare, pay prescribed 
bonuses, end when a worker loaves, pay 88 allowance 

- based upon length of servico. Inasmuch as the dis- | 
cipline of Japanese family life has prepared workers 
to expect these arrangements, they cannot be inter- 
proted simply as devices of capitalistic ownership 
μὰ We caice Get even to the extent of attach- 
ιν πάτα, y to the factory by means of dor 


ἐν ἘΠ, - Another traditional Japanese social pattern 

wi ate a Dee very prominent in the present war - 
: a ae 8. that of cooperation in associations. Thus, 

such organizations as the Imperial Rule Assistance 
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Association, the Iron ore Control Association, the 
National Finance Gontrol Society, the Metals Control 
Society involve the same principles of group action 
ond mutual responsibility as have characterized 
villace government since Tokugawa days. (See below 
Section I.F.2.f. Villare Government) These quasi- 
public associations and societies include the 
notion of voluntary collaboration of all concerned, 
as well as that of contralized control, and in this 
sense contrast sharply -- and surprisingly -- wi th 
our "authorities", "administrations", and "comis-~ 
sions." It is perhaps not too much to say that these 
associations and societies constitute some of the 
forms of the distinctive Japanese approach to the 
"Corporate State." 


h. Current Situations Japan's major 
economic problem now 1s that of hanging on to her 
conquests, organizing their exploitation, and pro- 
tecting tho routes, especially by sea, that form her 
4nside lines of communication. Until the lattor are 
cut, or Japan's surplus ship tonnage is reduced to 
a lasting deficit, her war economy, drawing as it 
does from some of the richest regions in the world, 
will remain powerful. HMoreover, Japan could easily 
sustain the sudden loss of her newest conquests, 
because her people are not dependent upon them for 
food, nor are all her industries yet dependent upon 
them for raw materials and markets. Following such 

losses (in tho South Seas and in Southeast Asia), 
the Japanese could still resist strongly and retreat 
into their islands δὸ slowly that there would prob- 
ably be ample time to readjust the economy 80 as to 
guarantee the domestic food supply. 


2. Living Standards. 


_ a. Goneral. While Japanese living standards 
are commonly referred to as low, it +a ὈΣΟΡΕΡΟΝ loss 
misleading to consider them as rather different from 
those of the West. Judged in torms of American 
values, the goods consumed by the average Japanese 
seem begcearly in contrast to our own average consuip= 
tion. But if tho terms of the comparison are ro= 
verted, American consumption seoms profligate and 
wasteful according to Japanese values, while Japanese 
consumption, though frugal, is adequate to meet the 


noeds of the people. It must be recognised that for 
the Japanese, the Japanese judrement rather 8 
American is the pertinont one. 


Ι }} 
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in be Yousine, Most Japanese live in light1 
constructed wood tates with sliding 51 y 


Of wood and ΒΡΟΙ or glass, heated by small Charcoal 
burners and te Ho with a minimm of furniture, 
Beds, for Cxample, consist of quilts Spread on the 
mat-covered floor at night end tn the daytime folded 
and put away in a closet. 


Japanese dwellings are Subject to ἃ ΠῚ 
by earthqual-e, fire, and incendiary bombs, but they 
are also very easily rebuilt. ΤῊ Tokyo and Other .. 
large Cities, governnent buildines and Sometimes _ 
office buildings are of reenforcag Concrete, Such . 
buil 


proof, 


Homes must be thoroughly Cleaned twice a 
year. At these times a policeman and a health in.. 


Spector make tho rounds to seo that the housecleaning 
vidence that; 


dail bathing, the need for sanitation (a Western 
idea) is not fully appreciated, 44 


- 


τὸς ὃ. Clothing, There 15 αὶ Comton mistaken _ . 
idea about Japanese dress to the err 


ect that it its 
nearly the sano for all classes and i ἐφ 
cheap, Actually, dress varies Widely. ΤῊ the large 
Cities, clerics and bus inessioen “ay wear Western 
Style Clothing during working hours, end laborers 
may wrk in Sendals, jaclzets end pants, but awa 


ON work all Eroups favor the Japanese loose-fitting 
kimon 6 : . ; ; 


Western style Clothing is inexpensive. in 
Jepan in terns of dollar exchanges; it is reported 
that a good quality ments hat Normally costs but 
76, ἃ whole outfit only 35.00, and an overcoat 
our $30 or $40 Quality) less than Slo, Japanese 
dress, on the other hand, varies Ereatly in quality | 
end cost. For a middle-class worlan the required 


portant article of dress, 
the obi op sash, may be Obtained for ¥20, but may 
of 


middle class outfit min noderately priced 


Eht thus cost 100 yen (whieh © - 


8 are constructed to be earthquake end fire. . 


eh] 
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in purchasing power within Japan is equal to $100 
or more in the Unitted States), so that a worker who 
gets one or two yen per dey would have to save for 
somo time to afford even a cheap one. 

ἃ, Diet. Japanese diet, in rural areas 
and even in cities, is much more varied and well- 
balanced than is commonly supposed. The ordinary 
meal usually includes bean soup (protein) and rice 
(carbohydrate). ‘With the rice is frequently mixed 
some sea weed or vegetable product rich in both 
mindral and vitamin content. Fish, as has already 
been indicated, is also 8 common food. Among poor 
people and inland farmers fresh fish is served only 
at banquets, but various forms of dried fish are part 


of the common diet everywhere. 


The chief difference in content betweon 
the American and Japaneso diets is the virtual ab- 
sence of meat from the latter, Since they regard 
cows! milk as unclean, the Japanese use it only for 
babies or by doctor's prescription. 7 


There is no basis for the belief that the 
Japenese diet is basically inferior to that of the 
United States. As a matter of fact, the poor Japan=- 
ese farmor probably eats 8 meal with more vitamins 
¢han does an American sharecropper. Some of ths 
recent war measures, such as those cutting down the 
supply of polished in favor of unpolished rice and 
yequiring a mixing of rice with barley or wheat, are 
likely to increase rather than decrease the nutri-~ 
tional value of the general diet in Japan. 


«A study made-in 1927 for the League of 
Nationsl/ showed that the amount of staple food 

grains) available per capita amually in Japan was 
217 Icllograms (as against 266 in Great Britain, 285 
in Germeny, end 572 in the United States). That 
this comparison is not unfavorable to Japan is clear 
wien one remembers that less grain is needed for the 
proportionately fower horses and cattle in Japan, 
and also that an avorage Japanese weighs 110 pounds, 
while an average American woighs 150. In addition 
‘to cereals, the Japanese annually consumed other 
foods (vegetables, fish, etc.) at the vate of 486 
‘kilograms per capita, | 


a Slee nec ees We TS 
_1/ Quoted in Hugh Byas, "The Japanese Enemy", pe 76 
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it may be concluded that the deily cet 
of the Japanese has not χοῦ been seriously changed 
py wartime restrictions τὸ ip evon possible that 
the Official Japanese Radio has played up retioning 
or has at lenst presented 1% in such a way es to 
mislead us. For oxample, on January 7 the United 
Press monitoring sorvice reported the following 
Jepenese broadcast under 8 headline, “JAPS τὺ DRAW 
BELTS TIGHTER": 
ty i «! tion plan provided that each person 
ae nag nel μ nost thickly populated 
provinces would be limited to 55 handful of 
rice a monthe-es 
this is indeed 8 reduction, but not so much of a cut 
as the style of presentation ("handsful") would make 
1¢ seom to Western oars. A “handful” is a common 
tranglation for the 60> of which there are about 100 
ation works out to about one 


4n our bushel, 50 the Yr 
third of a bushel per month, or slightly over four 
bushels per years just about twenty per cent less 


than the estimated normal per capita consumption (5 
to δὲ bushels). Furthermore, she Japanese food sit- 
uation has undoubtedly eased since last January. 


Finally, it is to be expected that the 


Jepanese virtue of frugality; especially as stressed 
in wartime, will contribute materially to the main-=- 


tenance of a healthful diet despite possible minor 
reductions in food supplies. 
The 


e. Health and Concepts of Diseasee 
national health service In Japan is Olaporave and 


efficient. There is universal vaccination aceinst 


small pox, and school children receive regular health 


instruction and examination. However, 85 in most 
countries, advances in the fields of hygiene, pre=- 

vyentive medicine, and sanitation havo chiefly taken 
effect in the larger cities and towns. in rural 


areas infant mortality is high, due in part to ἃ Leck 


of doctors and in part to the faith women put in 
healing priests. Most farmers! wivos feel they 985 
not afford a doctor's services, though almost all 
call on a professional midwife at the time of child 
delivery. A high rate of intestinal diseases is due 
in part to the use of humen excrement as & ΟΣῸΡ 
fertilizer. 
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᾿  ~Japahese, like other peoples, pay a good 
deal of attention to the problems of disease and 
health. Some of Japan's best scientists have been 
medical men and bacteriolosgists who have perfected 
cures and preventives for such diseases as bubonic 
plague and yellow fever. In rural areas and among 
the poorer clesses faith is put in special foods and 
herbs, protective charms, and the prayers of healing 
priests, Patent medicines are also popular in urban 
areas, but probably no more so than in the United 
States, It is reported that hormone pills, nerve 
tonics, garlic teblots, laxatives, and sedatives are 
widely advertised in Japan, and many devices, somo 
plausible (such as flu masks) and others mere magic 
(such as a tiny dab of red stinging fluid applied 

to the temples to relieve headaches), are popular, 
Acupuncture is commonly used for aches and pains. 

A mixture of dried snake skin and rice wine is cone 
sidered good for skin disease and syphilis, Most 
of these folk beliefs are strong in rural areas and 
gmong recent migrants to the industrial citles and 
are more prevalent among women than among men. 
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E, Social Classes and Groups 
1, Traditional Classes.» The traditional ως 


classes of feudal Japan were the Emperor and 
his relatives, the daimyo (feudal lords), the - 
samurai (armed retainers of the lords), the x 


farmers, the merchants, and the untouchables, 

In feudal daysi/ the social distinctions were 

backed up by lar, but after the "restoration" . 
of the Emperor iieiji in 1060 this old class 

system was, legally speaking, abolished. Even 

before the legal change there had been one very 

important actual change -- the merchants and 

financiers had gradually risen above the 

farmers and acquired in many cases a financial 

superiority to both the samurai and the daimyo, 

Moreover. social attitudes did not change over- = 
night with the legal change, fhe very lowly a 
groups are socially if not legally persecuted = 
to this day; well-to-do landed farmers still 

consider themselves superior to village brokers 

or shopkeepers; descendants of old samurai 


families, though belonging to various modern 
classes, often retain a definite pride in their τ 


origin. 


: ὃ. . Contempc _§0e. Cla: . Today the 
Japanese official policy is to recognize no social 
distinctions between one group of Japanese and 
another, To admit class distinctions would be to 
admit a divided society. Despite this emphasis : 
on racial and cultyrei homogeneity, there are | 
numerous @istinctions in social status, some ethnic, 
some economic, and some based on inherited rank, 


The following social classes may be 

distinguished in present day Japan: the people who 

dwell above the clouds (the Imperial family); the 
nultinillionaires and business magnates; 


nobility 
the middle classes; technicians; farmers; the 
urban proletariat; and the Eta, 


emcee eterna aati ALLL LL LLL LLL 
1/ See Section III.A.1., below, e To τ eriod, 
for a brief description of pre-restoration society. 


ΜΝ 


and industry, or did before the war began. 
1941, certain influential groups in the army were 


ἃ. 6 ἢΡ e Vl Θ b C s," 
-- that is, the kmperor and Impress, princes and 
princesses of the blood. No member of this class, 
which is hereditary, is supposed to tarnish his 
divinity by dealing in worldly matters of business 


or politics. 


bs. Zhe lobility. This class, also 
hereditary, consists of the ordinary princes, such 
as Prince Tokugawa, whose family once were the 
de facto rulers of Janet Petts Konoye, and the 
late elder statesman, Prince Saionji. 150 ineluded 
in the nobility are marquises, viscounts, and a few 
barons, most of them direct descendants cf the oid 

The more influential members of this 


feudal lords, 
hereditary nobility are sometimes referred to 


collectively as the hiombatsu. 


The group as a whole exercises considerable 


influence on Japanewe government, Some of the 
Emperor's influential advisers -- €.g., the present 
Minister of the Imperial Household, Matsudaira <= are 
of this group, and the House of Peers has as aswhole 
almost equal power with the Mouse of Representatives 
in the Japanese Diet. Members of this class also 
derive power simply from the prestige of their 


position. 


Ce e) 65 and B ess i tes. 

This class is not. hereditary. It includes the 
industrial, financial, and other big-business leaders. 
There is a collective, somewhat critical, term for 
this groups the Zaibatsu, or financial clique. The 
Zaibatsu include many of tne richest people in Japan 

-~ Mitsui, Iwasaki, Sumitomo, Okura, and Yasuda. 
They comprise less tnan one-half per cent of the 


population, but control over 80 per cent of trade 
Until 


often in cahoots with the Zaibatsu, but it 1s possible 
that, with the young officers' anti-capitalist bias, 
the popular disapproval of "The Big Five," and the 
growing trend toward socialization of industry and 
natural resources, the Zaibatsu as a class may not 

be as influential as they were a decade ago. 
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a’man can rise to the upper 


In general 
Hieounial ποτ only through personal influence 
in high places, but there are exceptions, One of 
the most importent of these is the Japanese custom 
of adoption, whereby 8 big~business man (or even a 
man of the nobility) may adopt a son or son-in-law 
if he has no sons of his own. 17 for instance, a 
big-business man has no son or has a son uninterested 
in business matters, he may adopt an enterprising 
young man from his office staff. 


The Zaibatsu as a group have been an 
and criticism by most other social 
neluding the nobility, and in 

ve attempted to prevent criticism 


object of envy 
165 and gifts of equipment 


groups in Japan, i 
recent years they ha 
by large public philanthrop 


for the military. 


d. The Middle Classes. The upper middle 
d 


elass consists Largely of business men an 
the men who during the past decade 


industrialists, 
Japanese industrialization and foreign 


eagerly pushed 
Before the war they were beginning to own 
and enjoy many 


trade. 
automobiles, patronize golf clubs 
western luxuries, This upper middle class group is 
probably being hardest hit by the present war and its 


attendant government control of all aspects of 


Japanese life. 
The lower middle class consists largely of 


the white collar workers, many of whom have been well 
Before 


educated in Japan's colleges and universities. 
these people worked long hours for little 


the war 
pay, raised large families, and paid high taxes. 
Most inhabitants of the small country 
The 


towns are lower middie class retail merchants. 
about like that 


townsmen wear their hair "long," joes 
to the farmers 


of an American or Guropean in contras 
fhis difference in 


who keep theirs closely cropped. 
haircuts reflects a whole series: of cultural 
differences. The farmer regards the slick-haired 
townsman as a rather sharp trader, interested only 


NO 


tary 
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in personal gain and rather frivolous play, The 
looks to the city 


townsman, on the other hand 
for his values and regards the farmer as rather 


uncouth. 


e, Technicians, This class, consisting 
of technical factory workers, W&S; before the war, 
of lower social status than the classes already 
described, but received higher incomes than most 
white collar middle class workers, they are a 
rising group today, just as the merchants were a 


rising. group in feudal days. 


f. Farmers. Farmers in seneral are 


regarded by city people of all the above classes 
as simple and honest, but hardly acceptable | 
Members of the military groups, however, 


socialiy. 
many of whom originated in rural areas, have more 
Perhaps because of this 


respect for the farmer. | 
fact army leaders see to it that the viilages get 
at least a proportionate share of government ~~ 


disbusements. 


Economically, farmers form the base of 
Japanese society today, as they have in the past, 
But, as in feudal days, the government policy 
toward them is thet of a father toward his children 
=< to keep them reasonably healthy, peaceful, and — 
frugal. The government is also very much interested 
in increasing the agriculturists' production, The 
first aim (to keep them healthy and peaceful) is 
accomplished by providing government relief to 
villagers in case of a flood or a drought, by 
providing government trained teachers who emphasize 
the values of peace anda cooperativeness to the 
children in rural schools, and by leaving local 
matters up to local village governments, Increased 
production is stimulated by having in every village 
a government trained agricultural adviser to aid the 
farmers in applying new and improved agricultural ᾿ 
techniques. In sum, while farmers are economically 
of the first importance, they are politically and | 
socially of secondary importance. | | : ‘a 
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: 8. Ihe Urban Proletariat, Thi 
angitdes manual laborers, factory workers, miner 
who. At &St group of people, both men and wonen,° 


ve buses and streetcars and 
public shetinek: maintain other 


There is but little real or anizatio 
among any of the proletarian groups ἡ, a SpABN Eden 
which contrasts sharply with that of most farmers, 
who are well organized within their om villages 
with cooperatives for purchasing, for marketing, 
and for credit, all affiliated with national 
Cooperative associations, This is largely explained 

y the government's encouragement of farmers! 
marketing and credit associations, and strong 
disapproval of any real organization on the part of 
urban workers, Various labor unions have been 
organized in the past, but as a part of the Konoye 
program of national reorganization and unity, they 
were all dissolved, more or less voluntarily, in 
the same way in which the political parties tere 
disbanded, The urban proletarians are at present 


iower in the national social hierarchy than the 
farmers, ; 


h, Ihe Eta. At the low end of the social 
ladder a hereditary class is again encountered, 
The Eta today form an out-caste group of over a 
million people, the descendants of several gradations 
of untouchables in feudal days, Popularly reggzded 
as descendants of Korean captives, the Eta as a 
group probably originated as an occupational caste 
associated with the killing of animals and tanning 
of leather, occupations regarded as ritually unclean 
under the Shoguriate. Physically they are of the 
same racial stock. 85 other Japanese. Since 1868 
the Eta have been legally declared to be commoners, 
but a deep prejudice against them still persists 
and intermarriage of Eta and non-Eta is practically 
tabu, it is impossible for an Eta to rise very far 
‘in the army or navy, for the men would not have the 
proper respect for.an officer'‘of Eta origin. There 


is a special society ene Suthed sha for the uplift 
of the Eta, which is ageress ve in dts attempts to 
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prevent discrimination. It gains strength in 

times of peace, but is repressed in time of war.J/ 
3. Special Groups. Iwo groups of people in 

Japan require special consideration -- the military 


and the bureaucrats. 
The high military 


a, 6 Military. 
clique is kmown as the Gumbatsu. This controlling 
group of men is a relatively small one. Formerly 
most of the navy men came from the upper class 
groups of the Satsuma clan (in Kagoshima) and 

Yowaguchi ) : 


the army men from the Choshu clan (in 
~heir social origins have 


but of recent years 
become more varied. However, the upper military 
group remains uniquely independent of any outside 
control by civil authorities. This close 
concentration of control has aroused suspicion both 
within and without the services, and in 1935 a 
Colonel Aikawa assassinated the chief of the 
military officers' bureau Giajor General Nagata) 


because of the latter's allege 
benefits from financiers 
for an agreement to suppress t 


movement. 


he Young Officers' 


The younger officers and the enlisted men 
in the army and navy are recruited from all over 
Japan and from all social classes. However, those 
who become officers usually are loyal to the 


patriotic, socialistic, military clique first, and 
lace of origin second. 


to their native class and p 

The strong antipathy of these younger men to the 

pig financial interests, and even to their own 

superior officers if they suspect them of conniving 

with the financiers, is such as to make them 

sympathetic with the common people of Japan, 
and lower middle class urban 


especially the farmers 
| 
roup, COL Bulletin 


= 


1/ See The Eta: A Persecuted Group, 

lio, 7, Or for a fuller account, see Ninomiya's 
article: on the Eta in the Transac 
Society of Japan, Second Series, vol. ΣΧ, 1933+ 


ἃ acceptance of material 
(of the Zaibatsu) in return 


tions of the Asiatic 


2 
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groups. However, their fanatic solidarity as a 
group probably does more to separate them fron, 
Lae + to unite them with, other groups in the 
nation. 


Ὁ, The Bureaucrats. The other special 
group of people is the Kambatsu -~ the higher ranks 
of the bureaucrats. 


"The Givil Service is firmly entrenched 
in Japan, It is well protected from the 
influence of the political parties, and 
civil service promotion carries through 
to the position of vice-minister in the 
larger departments. Moreover, because of 
the prestige which government servants 
enjoy, many cabinet ministers have been 
chosen from among their ranks, lEany 
retired government officials are appointed 
to the House of Peers or to the Privy 
Council, where they continue political 
influence without the burden of departmental 
responsibilities. he exclusiveness and 
homogeneity of this group is enhanced by 
the fact that the ranks of the higher 
administrative civil service, while 
recruited by competitive examination, are 
in fact made up largely of graduates of 
Tokyo Imperial University. 


As a result of their power, their policies, 
and their relatively closed ranks, the 
pureaucrats are disliked by the party 
politicians, by private businessmen, and 
sometimes by the Army. Since they control 
the police, they are frequently unpopular 
among the people. During recent years many 
men from the civil services in Lianchukuo and 
Korea have risen to important posts in Japan 
Proper. With the gradual elimination of the 
parties from cabinet control, the civil 
service has expanded its share in policy 
determination, The Tojo Cabinet, for 
example, is made up almost exclusively of 
military men and civil servants, with no 
representation of private business or of the 
political parties,"1/ 


1/ COI Bulletin No, 9, Japan's Cliques: The “Batsu," 
March 7, 1942 (Restricted). 
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nave been frequently 
al sins of ᾿ 


The bureaucrats of Japan 
inefficiency, 


eriticiszed for those pnivers 
pureaucracy in all nations στ 
red tape, and Cavoritisn. 


4, Women. 
son, Women in 


Social Po it 
Le General birth and marriage to 


Japan, while pelonging by 
the general classes previously outlined, must 
also be considered as ὃ sroup. the position of 
women in Japan is what is usually called, by 
American standards, "10. Women canno 
as a rule they are not educat 
school level, anc while 
wife at will she cannot 

n in urban and 


serious cause. Furthermore, me 
upper class groups Leave thoir wives at home 
or social functions, 1 


when they 6° out f 

female society is desired, it is obtained by 

hiring geisha girls to sing and entertain, 
adition is 


In the home a woman py tr 

expected first to obey her father, then after 
marriage to obey her husband, and finally in 
widowhood to obey her eldest sone 

: Educational emphasis , peginning even 
before primary school, is designed to make a 
woman dutiful and patient. This produces in the 
middle classes a very sweet and docile woman, 
the Japanese 4deal of wife and mother. Among 
the upper classes, women sometimes receive 
higher education, occasionally have an opportunity 
to travel abroad and are encourage 
some cultural art such as playing t 
koto or performing the tea ceremony. Since these 
upper class women have servants and are not expected 
to do household chores, they can devote more 
time to cultural and intellectual matters, but 
they are still expected to be Gutiful wives and 
rarely accompany their husbands to any social 
events outside the home, 


rer classes and on the farm, 
of men. The 
and wife may 


he musical 


Among the poo 
women are more nearly the equals 
economic interdependence of husband 


" 
| 
᾿ 
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nise A easant whose wife 
7 bag oot tine a good household 


have something to do wit 
“10 her or treat her 


ἧς a good ie and at, ὁ 
er would hesitate £ - 
τίς for fear she migh ve hin, oP simply find 
do her work. Socially» also, nen : -- 
lower classes are less -ypordinate o men. re 
arties and banquet n and women may Lay 4 pave, 
arinking, singing, and dancing « A farmer's wife +5 
much freer in act and speech than a middle or upper 
class woman would ever dare to Dee 


db. Geisha and Joxe- pies S. in 
is regulated by che government. cegular | 
Japan tutes (JOFO) are usually signed on for 4 period 
of two or three yearse While formerly a father 
zithout her consent, this is 


15 daughter Ὁ 

δῦ ὁ ee αν i in a poor family, if a 

s daughter to sign a 

Ὁ is χοῦ much she can do, since it is 


ner duty to obey ner father, and there is no 
eoncerted public opinion to pack up any objections 


she may have. 


Geisha, in contrast to joro, are girls who have 
been trained in playing the samisen, ginging, and 
providing generally pleasant female company at a 
banquet, ‘their traditions come down from the court 
ladies of old Japan. Geisha are licensed, but they 
do not have to sleep with their patrons. Most 
geisha, however, are nore or less faithful mistresses 
to favored patrons. In small-town hostelries, the 
distinction between geisha and joro is so thin as 
to be invisible, but in such cities as Jokyo the 
Gistinction is marked and the successful geisha are 
“euelly girls of considerable wit and training. 


Geisha have an important function in 
Japanese social organization. A wife is married 
ee reasons -- to bear children, mend clothes, 
~ ee woe hk ἘῈ duty is to love her husband and 
᾿ hari ag? ὃ She is not like a servant because 
leg wien: er work without love; she is better 
cube anes te But satisfactory and desirable 

y be in her limited sphere, the eternally 


( 
~ 


(Ὁ 
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submissive wife leaves some masculine needs 
unsatisfied. Clever or seemingly clever female 
conversation, good-humore an gome times ribald 
panter, amorous teasing ana the like are not 
+o be had in a wife; bu the mall pusiness Many 
village official, or other mgadle-clLass Japanese 
ean find them in the geisha girl. 
creater freedom of peasant women the fare? has 
rt of -timuletion. 


So 


Little need for this 80 
ofr recent years 


ce, rome ‘ on. 
women have been organized into civic and patriotic 
rganizations to assist at Reservist reviews, air 


raid drills, etc. Lnis is v ϑ 
Japanese life, quite contra 5 the tradition 
that woman's place is the home or in her 
husband's paddy ficlde “hile it saken a 10 
of urging and orgenizin Japanes® men to persuade 
women to J jn these associations en any use 

to have becoule quite 


function in them they appear ) 
fally jn the urban areas. 


Just as Labor organizations grew up more 
of fatherly employers » 


or less ynder the guidance 
sO now women's organizations are growing UP under 


the fatherly guidance of school teachers and other 
male public Leaders. 


F. Governmental, and Social Control 
Tokyo Group Rule. The nationel social structure 
rising from 8 peigro 


of Japan is a complex One, 
population pase of Lower and middle ¢ 
Despite the 


the country an 


ture retains many 198 


feudal days- At the apex of the 5 
governnental contr 
j f£ groups,» 


Emperor + 

i1evels of responsibility s the function 

or is carried out by 8 rotetion of jndividuals rather 

than by 8 single, permanent , responsible head. Thus, 
oup 90 


in the. Tokyo government there is ἃ whole gf 


individuals, including neyo. . 
the Prime Mints and navy ministers, 


ieee exceptional women ~~ such as the 
in creatar o -- have in the past been instrumental 
of _. organizations aimed at improving the status 


oF 


- hen 


etively determine national 


policy in agreement with Japanes® pede internal 


conditions of the country, and the world si uation, 
By the Japanese system the neavy responsibility of 
national government is too great for any one human 
being; hence, one of the important functions of the 
sacred Emperor is to serve as the individual in 
whose name all acts of importance are carried out. 


Another function of the emperor, as 8 symbol of the 
o "father" of his people, 


national tradition and as th 
is to reinforce the social solidarity of Japane 


roup serves as an advisory : 
pody to the Emperor and usually cones to its decisions 
only after considerable discussion and compromise. 

In the Cabinet organization the Prine Minister is not 
the leader of the group, put rather the coordinator 

of the group, and he carmot act without the agreement 
of the army and navy ministers. 10 affect 


governmental policy in 8 positive manner, it is 
sentatives of several groups, 


necessary to offect repre : 
not simply one or tw. On the other hand, 8 determine 
ause a cabinet to fall 


all important, who colle 


The ruling Ε 


army or navy jeadership can ¢ 
through lack of cooperation. 


2, Formal Governmental Structure 


Qe @he Emperor and His Advisers. 
Formalistically, the Japanese gzovermnental structure 
4g a constitutional monarchy, that is to sayy there. 
as a monarch, a constitution, and ἃ parliament. The 
‘Emperor is regarded as the divine head of the vast 
family of the Japanese people, while the leading 
statemen correspond to a eouncil of clan elders. The 
Cabinet, which sometimes changes with remarkable 
freauency. is asseubled by a prime minister nominally 
selected by the Emperor. It consists of the heads of 
-yarious government departments and, in recent years, 
of a number of ministers without portfolio. 


-,  .. fhe army and navy ministers, who must be 
an active general and an active admiral, are 
»' responsible directly to the hmperor rather than to 
the Premier. if either of them refuses to agree to 
ὁ cabinet decision and no other active general or - 
admiral can be found to replace them the cabine 
falls. Furthermore, a new one cannot pe formed until 


Ῥ 


ν ΨΨ re οΥἹ 


— 


Ministers aS menbers ex-officio, It gi 
to the Emperor on request, Military advice is 
€iven py the Supreme Command, wade up of t 


of the army and navy general staff, Other 
Advisers to the Emperor include the Lord Keeper of 
ἂν 


81 House. 
8 
Specially the Lord Keeper of the Privy Se 9 are 
often of tie influence in the imperor's Cecisions, 


imes of crisis 


-Int when decisions Of great 
importance are to be made, ali 


important advisers 
e Thi 


an 
t 
ὡς Ὁ. Group Representation smong the Emperor's 
Counselors, li of the Imperial advisors today are 
Of the nobility, 85 for ex Ρ 


le, Prinee Konoye,. The 
big Capitalists, Cespite their Q Σ 


5. the military, on the 


have great traditi td that 
in the 1930's, when tte impontoott Prestige, so the 


Portance of the Capitaliss 


)) 


eb] 


was growing, the army was st 
independently 

in taking over Manchuria ane 
of external conquest an 
domination. The capitalists; 
with the army, and in Manchur 
capitalists, such as AikaWay 


py helping 
During the 


Gevelop the resources of 


recent conquests 4 
have worked 
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411 able to act 

of both capitalists and politicians 

: launching on a career 

ἃ internal military 
however cooperated 
ja certain new 

attained prominence 


that area. 


‘n the south, the big 


as an arm of the 


industrialists of Japan 
g the exploitation of these 


government 
areas with 


men of military packground are 9 


in correlatin 
the 6 


economy of the empire. But of course 
¢ first importance 


sn the Imperial advisory groups today. 


has become 


decisions and voting funds for 
Tt has also ἃ slight negative 
refusing to act on 8 pudget, 


concessions from the government . 


The Diet. The parliament, oF congress, 


4sts of a House 


tatives and a Youse of Peers. Members of 


running the government. 


bargaining ΠῚ by 
it may obtain cer ain 


ἃ, Zhe Departments. The governmental 


departments are as follows: Home Affairs, Finance 
Army, Navy, Justice, Ra@ucation, Commerce and Industry; 


orestIry Ὁ Communications 7 Railways, 


Overseas Affairs, Welfare, Foreign Affairs. A vas 
pureaucracy has grown up with these 


college education, come largely from 


towns and 


A civil servi 


pureau workers, for positions in the 


the greatest prestige. Usually men are 


from place 


The for 
to conduct 
cultural) 


to place every few yearse 


mation of a new Greater La 


The civil servants holding 
their positions 85 the result of 


from middle and upper middle class families. 
Many of them have a mercentile 


ce job in Tokyo is the goal & 


capital carry 
transferred 
The same rule 


st Asia Ministry 


ndministrative affairs (political, economic, 


excepting Japan Proper, Korea, Formos 


Sakhalin, was recently announced by the 
(FBIS Weekly Review, Augus 


within the "Greater Rast Asia Sphere γ᾽ 


a, and Japanese 
Japanese radio 


+ 28-September 3, 1942). 


we 


po ἐνὶ 
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applies to school teachers and policemen, and with 

them 1t serves sone important functions, A schal 
teacher, as the middleman of the Japanese cultural 
tradition, by being transferred every few years develops 
fey local affiliations, and 5° retains his nationalistic 
outlook, which is carried into any small town or village 
where he teaches. Tims, tho teachers serve as important 
links in the centralized nationalistic system. By 
influencing teachers one can influence a large section 


of the nation, Similarly, ὃ policeman, being transferred 
from community to comunity retains a nationalistic point 


of view, and in addition, is prevented from settling 
down in one areca, forming friendships with the local 


people, and so becoming lax in his duties. 


The Japanese radio has recently announced 
a sharp contraction in the muwaber of civil servants 
enployed in the old line departnuents. Most of those 
disnissed have apparently been put into the new overseas 
administrative jobs mace available by Japanese conquests. 


Ce Administrative Units. There are ἃ number 
of recognized administrative units ranging from the 


national government in Tokyo to the little village or 


mura government of the rural areas. A muta is a 
“collection of hamlets rather like a township, with 
Coreiiy elected officials. There is no county unit 
recognized administratively today, 50 the next unit 


~ above the Dura is the prefecture or KeDy of which there 


are 47 in all. Sach prefecture has a governor appointed 


- -pom Tokyo and a locally elected prefectural legislature 


which serves chiefly in an advisory capacity. _ 


f, Village Government. The system of group 
rule extends the way down to the smallest village 
hamlet. Local affairs in Japan operate within a local 
democratic framework. The headship of a hamlet usually 
rotates annually from one house head to another, 80 


10 


that no one person earriecs the burden of the responsibil ty 


4ndefinitely. The mura headman, unlike the hamlet ( 
head, is usually elected from the body of councilors 


, (which, in turn, 4s elected by adult men with at least 
“two years residence in the village) for a number of 


years and may be frequently reelected. In any important 
matter of local government, such as the pudget, the 
headman can act only after extensive discussion with, 
and the complete agreement of, the village councilorse 
He is usually a person well iixed by most of the 
villagers. οὐαὶ 


C) 


dw 


Ι dd 


e village headman has two important 
to serve 


Th 
functions in the national social structure; 
ary between the people of the 


as official intermedi 
village and all outsiders, official or unofficial, 
and to keep peace within fhe village. If there is 
a family quarrel, for instance, he may visit the 
man and wife and try to settle the matter by 
discussion, If a young man becomes obstreperous in 
his conduct, the headman may call him aside and give 


him a tallcing to. 
16 headman's function as middleman between 


) Tl 
the village and extra+village government canes is 


typical of many aspects of Japanese life: 
§0-between plays an important role. in marriage 
arrangements, in the purchase and sale of livestock 


and property, in delicate negotiations between two 
it is the Japanese pattern, 


people or two social groups 
by employing a neutral third party to act as go-between, 
to avoid face-to-face bargaining, which might lead to 
argument or irreparable loss of face to one party or 


the other. 
Ee Cent Authority, At all but 
the highest levels of the government there is a 
combination of locally elected and government appointed 
officials. Despite the authoritarian and paternalistic 
aspects of the Japanese government, it does contain a 


strong element of democracy. One reflection of this 
is the fact that no Japanese likes to hold a position 
of responsibility too long, Another is the way in 
which, while things of national importance are decided 
unequivocally from Tokyo, things of local importance 


are left to the local governments, In the mura the 
ge councilors; 


headman is locally elected as are the villa 
but the agricultural adviser is appointed by the 
prefectural Department of Agriculture, and the village 
school teachers by the prefectural Department of 


Education, The local Shinto priest receives his 
overnment, but he 


appointment from the prefectural g 
is usually a local man recommended by the local head- 
man, Thus, local affairs are locally administered 

but agricultural efficiency and formal education, be 
of national importance, are directed by government ~~ 
officials indirectly controlled from Tokyo via the 

prefectural governments, Members of the prefectural 

assembly are popularly elected by men of the prefecture, 

but the prefectural governor is appointed from Tokyo. 
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3. . Forms of Social Control. There are today 
Civil, military, 


three main forms of social control: 

and religious. These in turn are influenced by 
economic and geographic factors, a remote mountain 
village being less affected by a new ruling in Tokyo 


than a nearby town. 


a. Civil Control. The civil organization 


has alreadyiwen briefly summarized. It includes the 
political organization of the "democratic" prefectural 


legislatures and the Diet on the one hand and the 
"authoritarian" government-appointed prefectural 
governors and bureau heads on the other. The police 
system, extending to the remote outposts of the 
Empire, is a part of the civil government, as is 
also the educational system and the Department of 
Agriculture, with its trained agricultural advisers 


in every village. 


Ὁ, Military Control. The military 


organization in Japan is divided into two sections: 
the army and the navy. The head of the army is the 
Emperor, Under him there is the military organization 


with its hierarchy from private to general, largely 
which was 


patterned on the German military system 
adopted by the Japanese during the Meiji restoration, 
The modern army gained its first victories in 
suppressing Saigo Takamori's Satsuma Rebeliion,)/ 


(1) Social Origins of Army Recruits. 
fore 


In contrast to the hereditary military class be 


Meiji the modern army is based on universal conscription, 


Since rural youths constitute a majority in its ranks, 
the Japanese army is more closely allied in interest 
with the farmer than with either the nobility or the 


eapitalist group. 


(6) Army Discipline and Democracy. 
The Japanese army stresses strict @Glscipline and comple 
faith in official Shinto and Emperor worship as a 
means of attaining this discipline and of maintaining 
morale. At the same time, the traditional democracy of 


te 


i/ Saigo is comparable to Lee in the United States, 
and is a great hero today in southern Japan. 


‘power and prestige attached to hig 


‘offensive, gave 


ΟΣ religion in Japanese life, th 
leaders of political importance. Bud 
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rural Japan also finds a piace. Although officers 
rarely rise from the ranks, coming instead from 


special officer training schools, they participate 
in sports with the men. After army maneuvers there 
4s a period of lengthy discussion and criticism. 
Young officers may present 4deas for maneuvers, and 
if these are accepted, they are permitted to stand 
aside and vatch the action, thus being able to see 
its good and bad points. in this and other ways the 
army 1s always striving to improve itself, Able 


young officers 


At the end of his per 
the conscript automatically joins the ranks of 


reservists. The reservists peing more numerous and 
men or a given community 


being older than the young 

form the important local units of military control. 
They take charge of many local activities, such as 
seeing off new soldiers for 


sehool drills. 


(3) The Navy. The navy is smaller 
and takes fewer conseripts than the army. it is 
therefore less closely associated with the farmer 
and more friendly with the noble and, indirectly, 
the capitelist classes. Although there has been @ 


kebly well-coor 
hes of tne armed serviceSe 


As in the army, young naval officers have 
considerable freedom of expression, and bright young 
men gain rapid promotion. Indeed, both the army 
navy have more mobility and adaptability to new 


eonditions than might be expected from Japan's 
elders 


between all branc 


traditional emphasis on respect for and 
due to the political 


military discipline. Furthermore y 
h military rank in 


many of the best brains of the country take up 


tary career. This fact, plus a well-planned 
Japan a distinct initial advantage 
t war. 


Japan 
a mild 


over the democracies in the presen 


ec. Religious Control. 
ere are no religous 


dhism is quite 


tend to be advanced relatively rapidly. 
jod of military service, 


the barracks, supervising 


‘traditional rivalry between army and navy, the present 
war there has seen remar dinated action 


Despite the importance 


)} 
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divorced from government, and Shinto in its formal 
official aspects is not so much a religious controlling 
factor as an organ of government, like the Emperor, 

If a religious leader should become prominent in 
Japanese affairs it may be taken as a sign of some 
important internal changes, probably for the worse, 
(See Sections I.G.1.d., below, otate Shinto, and 


1.G.2., Religion as a rorm of Social Contro.,) 

: ἃ. People's Check on the Governnent, The 

Japanese have at their disposal several curbs on the 
ramental. authority. One 


unlimited exercise af gove 

of these is assassination. Men who become conspicuous 

as responsible heads of some goverment group are 

sometimes assassinated by 4 representative of another 
proves the policy of the 


group which stromy disap 
first. It was in this way that certain military 
factions expressed their dislike of capitalist control 


of government by the assassination of Takahashi and 
others in 1936. 


Another sanction is disobedience, Aithough 
Japanese are trained in respect for authority, if a 
young man becomes convinced that a leader is in the 
wrong, he may, at the risk of his own life, disobey 
instructions in such a way as to show his disapproval. 


A third sanction is for a man to commit 
hara kiri on the doorstep of the man from whom he 
dissents, This last rather drastic sanction has not 
been utilized very often of recent years. 


Because of these checks on their actions 
the rulers of Japan dare not exercise their tremendous 
powers recklessly or without preparing all important 
groups for any new policy to be pursued, Such 
‘preparation is likely to include newspaper and radio 
publicity, public lectures, and various other measures. 
(See Section I1.D., below, Japanese Domestic Pr ) 


e. Government Leaders. It has already been 
pointed out that a characteristic of the high councils 
of state is the constant shifting of personnel, Sometimes 
eivil forces are predominant, more often military 
~(as-at present), but no man fs ever in absolute control 


as is true in Nazi Germany or Fascist Italy. 


)) 
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Outside of local village affairs farmers 
have little say in the civil government except to 
appeal from time to time for relief in case of 
flood or drought. Similarly, the city proletariat 
has little voice in civil government. \hile workers and 
farmers form the majority of the people and may even 
riot from time to time in periods of economic stress, 
no major change in government can be expected to 
come directly from them. For governmental change one must 
look to the middle and upper classes from which 

are recruited and which for one 


governmental personnel 
reason or another may be dissatisfied with the status quo, 


f, Recent Trends. During recent years, under 


the leadership of Prince Konoye, there has been a 
remarkable consolidation of the whole structure of 
Japanese social controls. Wherever possible there has 
been an amalgamation of similar overlapping organizations 
to create a new single organization more or less under 
government control. For example, in 1940 all political 
parties dissolved themselves in the interest of national 
solidarity to be replaced py an Imperial Rule Assistance 
Associationd/ This remarkable self-dissolution also took 
place among the labor organizations. Numerous power 
companies have been consolidated and brought under 
greater government control. Various patriotic societies 
have been amalgamated into larger over-all organizations. 
The number of rewspapers and news agencies has been 
reduced until today there is only one official Japanese 
news agency, Domei, which, of course, gives the Tokyo 

overnment greatly increased power over public opinion, 
See Section I1I.B.1., below, The Press.) . 


4, The Family in Social Control. All the previous 
forms of social control merge in the family, which is 
the basic unit of Japanese society. The Japanese family 
is a closely-knit social group, exercising strong control 
over its constituent members. The strength of the 
familial control over the behavior of a son, a father, 
a wife, or a daughter is reinforced poth by law and by 


public consensus, 


αν emcees σαν cache ech στ 


However, the οἹᾶ political alignments still persist 
unofficially, and one or two strongly nationalistic 
parties, such as Tohokai, even reorganized themselves for a 
brief period, but have since dissolved again. The Imperial 
Rule Assistance Association as a new eonsolidation, imposed 
more or less from above, is a possible weak point dn the 
present government set-up. On the IRAA see also, below, 
section II.C.1.b. 
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i . he structure of 
, Family structure yy 
the ΤΥ ἐν panes on a patrilineal oe ee 
principle whereby each family has suns ° s eaten 
unending through the Kinship tie exvem se Minors δὰ “ΝΗ 
to son to grandson. This tie 15 actively ma taine 
py daily ancestor worsnip at the household Buddhist 
shrine. In order to preserve the unity and continuity 
of the family, it is the duty of a son to marry and 
mroduce male descendants. Ζ ne 5605 is i | A 
may adopt a boy, and 50 create a male descen ant , 
py legal fiction. Any misaeed of a son or daug er is 
a reflection on the family name --- a name thet t¢nin 
never > 
never die out and shoul τ σα He πε 


the family the father is head © 1 
wife a care of household affairs, child education, 
and preliminary marriage arrangements. 


For such matters of oo rn a 
i a death, buying or 86 - of land, the 
ayiae tyes in members of the extended family, 


house head calls 
who come together as ὃ family council to celebrate, 


mourn, or consult as tho occasion demands. 


While an individual has many duties toward 
his family -- obedience to parents (especially the 
father), good conduct outside the home, and care of 
fhe ancestral spirits -- the family also has duties 
+oward the individual, especially that of caring for 
him in all times of crisis. If, for instance, 8 
member of the family has gone to the city and failed, 
he may come home and again share the family roof and 
board. This is one reason why industrial Japan has 
never had large numbers of men classified as "unemployed." 


Ὁ. Family Control. The family is the basic 
unit of civil control, each house head in a town or 


village being responsible to the local authorities 


for the good conduct of his household. In the system 

of military control nearly every family plays a part, 
either through having a son as a conscript soldier or 
through having an ex-soldier as a reservist. Furthermore, 
Ae ee ke δ ἘΑΒΕΙ Pepi ΨῈΝ as a living example 

co uc anewe: ousehold of the military duties 


Ce. Relicion. In religious matters the 
family is the most important unit in the Buddhist 


ἕῳ b | 
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organization. Through Buddhist funeral services and 
memorial ceremonies for the spirits of the deceased, 


family solidarity and family group attitudes are 
reinforced, 


Popular Shinto]/ is not important in family 
affairs except insofar as it provides a body of common 
beliefs and practices for all members of the group. 
State Shinto, on the other hand, with its emphasis on 
the familial aspect of the nation -=- a father Emperor 
with subject children -- points up the individual 
family organization by indirectly endorsing the scheme 
of a male head of the family, who is responsible for 
the members of his family, they in turn owing him love 
and self-sacrifice. 


The family, then, serves many important 
functions in connection with education, discipline, 
and social security. Furthermore, it is the basic 
unit in social control in civic affairs, military 
matters, and religion. 


ἃ, Effects of Urbanism on the Family. In 
urban centers family unity is weaker than in rural 


ret but it is not nearly so weak as in individualistic 


United States with its frontier background. Much of 
the rapid increase in Japan's population during the 
past 60 years is tied up with the movement of excess 


rural population to cities, and the large-scale migration 


of individuals involved has separated the members of 
Many Japanese families in time and space. On the οὔθ. 
hand, this has decreased the strength of familial 


control and facilitated the centralization of governmental 


control by making it relatively easy for the government 
deliberately to sway public opinion in the atomistic 
urban society through newspapers, speeches, and the 
radio, On the other hand, it is setting the stage for 
class consciousness and class loyalty, as opposed to 
an exclusive family loyalty, and may some day enable 


an independent public opinion -= especially at the 
worker level -= to arise, 
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2/ See Section I.G., below, ous Belie 


Practices, for distinctions between Buddhism 
Popular Shinto and State Shinto, 
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α, Relisious vpeliors and practices: 
There avo three 


eT. 7 4 

Tie forms of peli gio: 

<7 japanese sacrod bpollers and 
“ popular Shinto s and State 


1. 
ortant {orms ol 
muddhists 


a puddalsie Wearly overy it: 13 
Japan pelonss to one " wid iist sect OF anotiery. tho 
nost popular νος the Japanese saivationis® στ 
-yidnist jOUSEHOLG puctsc 
, the nncostras tablets, 


Sect (Shinshu) 1 ist 
aily rituals weLore Ὁ: 
rar Go the family Groupe 


/ 


tnvolve ἃ 


erals end memort ΖῸΣ 
aro Looked ter by bee local puddbist priest. 


; Buddhiss βδοοῦ: 


Most of 
οἹᾶ pre-feu 
>pLod f train- 


vv 
gome termLle wherc i WiC 
ecas Οἱ tloiLr parisnionsrss 
as educated Meth, 


after tne ταῦ 
r pucdhist priestSs 
in their Local 


: 1 toachers and Τοῦ τ 

government census Puddnist priest nae 
r yer and prostiGes Aetive 

tly women and old people. 


The major ruddhist sects are Shins, Zens 


arid wiehiren. 
salvationist 


Shinshu (16,045 priests) si a. 
who have Faith in the 


Savior Ari t 

eation, lam Anida Butsus 

Amida's western heaven after aeatl. chins: 

religion of G)ie Δ 5505) both urban end rurele While 
y of its Leaders were politically important in 

foudal days, today the prieste have Little influence 


outside heir own fomplesa 
+ gon (12,478 priests) “embership in this 
sect is Του than that of Shinshuy put τῷ has 
hand 


pich prestise among ; 
and militery mon on the others A Zen devotee depends 
1 and mental 


Yoarbook for 1941. 
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(9 
discipline, and lays stress on purity of motivo, 


eogardloss of the acblons necessary to attain one's 
ends, wll of which is also characteristic of the 
BoALous patriot, 


Ω 
ἕω be 


YUichiron (4,407 priests). Pounded by 
Saint Wiehiren, (learelLed 
and nationalistic, 


) this sect is asressive 


There are a nunver of other sects, more 
Lymorban’t in the past than at present, as for 
Lnetance Tendal and Shingon. 


Altorethor there are 
᾿ ᾿ £9 w 
Paddhist temple memborsuip of over 4e million, 


(as of 1937) 86,519 Buddhist priests, with a total 
Presumably this last figure is basec on offlelal 


temla membership und is an uncerstatenent of the 


mumber of people, including women and children, who 
practice EPuddhism in one form or another, 
‘ion just 


Buddhist priests are subject to conscrip~ 
Like anyone else. 


They havo but little 
Qld people, women, and children, they play a minor 
vapan, 


polltical power, and since they deal largely with 
role in the direct social control of contemporary 


but indirectly they are Laportant, for they 


serve to soothe the common people with their talk 
of Amida's parndise and in this sense help make 
poor poople satisfied with their lot. 

b 


In Japan it 
may be adid with sone falrness that the popular 
forms of Buddhisa serve as an opiate for the people, 
ι Qe Popular Shinto. Popular Shinto beltofs 
are of many kinds and include a wide variety of 
Local spirits and deities, honored by wayside shrines, 
Spirits of tho woll, the kitchen, the forest; deities 
associated wlth prosperity and good crops; patron 
Geitics of hamlets and v 
in the polythoistic popular 
beliefs are held by practic 
including those wi 


iilacos == all are included 
Shinto beliefs. These 
ally all Japanese subjects, 
10 are GBiso Buddhists. 

The sacred be 
Shinto serve to unify 


in @ local villares 
who 


peckege of earth froma sons 
& Woman may wear a © 
to make childbt 


wept oe ee, 


.~ Sinks sects, in addition to such 
pollets ond practices, there sre thisteen foraaily 
organized sects of Shinto, sucn as Tenrikyo, which 
are comparable in fuaetion vo — δοοῦθο 
While the ordinary popular or si belt of ὃ rs not 
Anborfere with Laddiioat bolLlefs, menbers of a 
chino Βοος arc tote exclusive and aro not members 
ef a Budchis 


t soot. A mouber of @ Shinto sect, for 
iInatance, Ls bur 


Led accordiny to special chinto 
Titos, instond of the more wsual bucihist ones, 
ἃ. State Shinto, The govermiont dis- 
tinewishes betwoen such general relicilous belicfs 
as tho above and the speciel sacred boliefs and 
practices associated with nationalisia, the imaperor, 
and bis deified ancestors, kapecially Important 
among, tho Letter are the Livine imperial ancestress 
Ametoraga ἢ λον, dimm Lenno, by tradition the 
first ruler of dupan, and the imperor lLeiji, during 
wWoose relen Japan turned from feudniien to western 
‘nduptrialisna, Ceremonies associated with this State 
Shinto are rerularly performed in local village 
shrines, ac well as in the great national shrine of 
180, | | 


| | This shrine, in Mie prefecture, is tho 
holy of holies of Shinto. 


Kere resides the spirit 
of Amaterasu Ὁ bikemi, tho sacred ancestress of the 
Laxperor, 


Sen cech, and the money thus 
maintain the natLonal shrine, 


at Toe, ἢ 
ΔΙ 


Another shrine of national importence is 

he Yasukuni shrine in Tokyo, where is housed. 
chiman, patron deity of wer 

whe souls of soldiers Ἷ 


Hero are enshrined 
killed in Jepen's wars, 
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| Beoonse of the os socLation of State Shinto 
with the lmerer, the ary, which acts iA tho name 
δὲ the kaperor, finds 1% desirable vo — 
whase beliefs in order to οὐλὴν in soldiers 8 con 
Wietion of carrying oul a sacres τ in = their 
acbivities, The army end navy bob 7 exphas ue the 
Kenchines of official Shinto, and allitary zen ere 
irons Shintolsts, often not provossing buddhisi at 
QL, oven Locking, wpon it as ἃ forcacn religion. 
Th is slenificent that in the sapanese army State 


Jj ιην 


Thinte is the only form of sacred belle? officially 
maintained, 


While Buddhism and fopular Shinto rites 
are classified as religions, State Shinto has been 
formally declared to be not ἃ religion. ‘Therefore, 
the constitutional muarantee of freedom of worship 

dees not interfere with the male that cll children 

vou to tho Lomeror end participate in off{ielal 
vives at n Shinto Shrine in connection with 
bmaterasu or other Imerial ancestors, 


The Villages Shinto priest receives his appoint} 
ment from the prefectural Bureau of Shrines, which 
im tum is under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of 
Shrines in Tokyo. There arc about 16,000 officially 
recogmized Shinto priests in Japan. On the whole, 
hey Ore more nationalistic than the Buddhist 
priests. The ideas of nationalism associated with 
Btate Shinto are dissemineted through the schools 
im the teaching of ethics, 


yStem, tate Shinto is 
&n important fustor in producing the characteristic 
Jepencee pride in Wipponts race and culture, 
Ce Caristionity ‘ 
efforts of missionaries, at. he ee 


there are but few Christians 
one half of one per rh ich (1957) ,1/ or less than 


ent of the population. A few 
Δ} Source: Par bast Yearbook for 1941, 
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of ‘hose, found mostly dn 
Garholos, 


and around Nagasaki, aro 
Aeagendants of ¢ 
Portuese in οὐ 


onverts made by the 
Ὁ δῶν Genwurys 


Prosestants, ios 
JHB, are found larg 


+ of them converts since 
ely in urban or suburban arenas 

Snel Christians are ofton 

bake Up Oheist lon’ 


tneforncd” people, who 
- as ἃ symbol of giving up 

J 
drinking, gmoking, and Loose Living. 
Shristion missions have 
Japanese ab Lhe 


Soday all the 
Heon taken over by native 
reavest of the covernment ‘ While 
Kho mumber of converts has boon fev uy a Ν πο - 
Chrletionity in Japan has beon strong J — pod 
brine ὃν inte harmony with State Shinto, the ide 

of Christian missionaries in reg 

and public health, 

moortant influcnce 


ard to education 
ond even morals, have had an 
in Japan. 

have made a mmber ὁ 


rurthermore, they 
f cood friends for tho United | 
Sates, who, while not in evidence today, will 
doubtless reappear under sore auspicious cireun- 


stances, just an the Catholic familios of Nagasaki 
kept their convictions in secret during the two 
mmmadred years of tho Tokugawa regime when belief 
in Christianity was a capital offense. 

ὥς Islan. Thore ere an insignificant 
munver of-Hosloms in Japan, sand not all of them 
aro Japanese, lowever, the governmmont hrs givon 
Islam official recocnition, and mosques were 
erected in Tokyo and lobe under government auspices 
Β few years aco. ‘This official interest in Islan 
has been of a political nature, Japan desirins to 
Win the friendship of Moslems in Chine and more 
eapocially in southeast Asin and Indta. 
πρὸ ἃ Be 
into Japan 


Confucianism, Confucian ideas cane 
in the sixth πὰ seventh conturles along 
With numerous other clements of Ghinese culture, 
especially in the fLold of ¢overnmontal organization, 
Tho Japanose have emphasized those aloments of 
Gonfucionism which f1t in with Javan 
especially the stress on personal 
proper relations o 

neglected those a 


f subject and 
Japanese feudal syst 


ose ideology, 
Loyalty and the 
. ruler. 
spects whi 
tion arainst the 


being exploited 
purposes in Vion 


SUPA, 


Cry 
Cw) 


% Velicion as a fom of sodlal control 
Religion Ih πὰ aorves Oo OM ὑπ} 
GoolLal control, 


Morvent aspect of 
“insh Buddhism serves to keep 
wo femily solidarity and to give comfort to the 


people im thelr daily work throuch promise of future 


Zon servos as a weans of oncourarineg 
self-control on the part of earnest young men, 


Beate Shinto is the national ideology offlclally 
MAintained in the Japuneso army and navy, 


ie | 


happinesa, indirectly it uerves to keep the masseg 
peaceable, 


BY 
Shinto dogna the imperor, as che loacendant of the 
SUM poddess imaterasu Ὁ Wikaml, is the hirheat 
Living sacred person in Japan, just as he is the 
highest contral point in the military or civil: 
aspects of covernment, 


Stete Shinto serves as ἃ . 
religious Gevice for creatin; netional solidarity 
in Chet it tics all local commnities to the national 
shrine at Lee, which, in turn, cnshrines tho divine 
ancestress of the fameror. 


“hinto does more than | 
unite the reuote villages to the nation τῷ it serves 
&& Ὁ base on which to build national morale and ~ 
army Glscipline by stressine she div inity of the 

Japanese, the special place of the tmperor as the 

Teather of the nation, and the econ 

tAving wp one's own comforts, - 

own Life for the sreater τ 

De setae Qenosticisom. Many Japanese tend 

toward re us Agnosticism, regarding the woneris! 7 

oeliefs in sacred shrines and visits to Buddhist ; 
templea as rather quaint, Young men often depend 

“ord On some of the forms of ethies taught in 

School and in younr ments associations for their 
religious values, Colloge graduates often hold 
Listle as sacred and consequently from time to tine 
arouse the displeasure of the more nationalistie 
military powers in the govermnont, 
amosticion, hovever 
his mother's and sist 


With all hig: 
» Ὁ Japanese doc 
or's faith a. 
rather approves of | 
femily Life, 


}} 
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sequent duty of 
indeed, evon onels 
glory of the Emperor, 


58. not object to 
in fact he 
Ὁ Qs making for a peaceable 

4. Seasons and holideys. The seasons are | 
very important in Japanese tite, This is especially 
true in rural Greas, but even in the cities the 
Japancse are Very conscious of the 5 es of 
Beason. There are for instance, for 
different kinds of Snow, for the rainy season and 
for the cold Baron, Tten reob one another 
With some such phrase ag "Is is hot™, "Ait is cola", 
2 : τος τον σι αν ον πε τ Ἴπτ -τ ιν «-.ὕ.. τ το τον 


ORF IDINETAL, 


or "Ls La poiny", rather than with "Leliot op "Tow 
Xo you do", Yosh season, indeod each nonth » has 
WS characterlstie sybols «« usually flowers, 
WECRB, OF EMABses appropriate tO the tine of year, 
Yany Shinto festivals, too, celebrate Seasonal 
BVENLS, such as How Yearts, Spring and Autum, 


TH addition to the seasonal cycle there is a 
Lunar cycle, the LSth of each Lunar mxth (full 


moon) being the occasion for some festivities in 
Most Tural areas, 


 Relleious and seasonal festivals cive varloty 
to rural Life and form on important recreation for 
the people, They are occasions for relatives 60 
Wisit onc another (lew Yoar's), or as on a trip to 
Ὁ shrine festival, for young poople to meet and 
enjoy one another's company, 


ΟΣ recent years and especially in urban areas 


holidays have become more or less commorcinlized, 


effordine shopkeepers a gooe opportunity to sell 
Vheir wares. Fartheruore » the goverment in ite 
attempts to streamline the national structure and 
inerease production has usual y isnored the old 


Lunar seasons and thetr associated festivals, 


Ὁ List of the more immortant festival days, 
Blong with other historic dates Will be f 
Appendix A. Vost of thon 


Bchools and officials eve 
country people celebrate 
View Year's and Ὁ Bon (the 

Sccording to a lunar calendar.i/ 


Every house in Japan hag & calendar on which 
both Gregorian and lun 
Che Gregorian dates ars in large print, the lunar 
in small, bat ἀν is tho lunar series, with its 
accompanying data on lucky and unlucky days, that 
is of rreatant Sicmificanse to a farmer. Since most 
ricen radio procrams will 
be urban officinla, the Gregorian dates are the best 
bro adcasting. 
scaler 
L/ For a lunor ealenaar of Rural Pestivals, sce 
Jom iImbree, Suye Mura, PPe 265-98, Chicaco, 1939, 
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Wetionsl WoLidays ere marked by official 
Shinto ceremxnles in every shine Shr ine in the 
country, by the closin: οἱ gcnools and covernment 
offices, and by the dinpley ΟΣ ἢ 0 national flare 
An alas every houschol. Yost ational Holidays 
are more carefully observed by wounltes and offieials 
Khan by country poople, who opserve thelr own serles 
af τοῖν. holidays according to the luner calendar, 


Rogouse of tho great importance of seasonal 
events to the Japanese, and because of the affective 
apnodiestons which particular anniversaricn or 
holidays have for then, the correlation of any propa- 

ania or paycholorical warfare plan with the calendar 
g of particular importance. The List of important 
aptes in Appendix A is not complete, but will 

sugrest some ways in whieh this correlation can be 
effected, 7 
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Th. GRNNIELS OF THDOCTRIN ATLOR 
OF TE JAPANBSE PEOPLE 


Laucation 


1, Infornagl Baucatlonel Influences. ‘The 
earliest ano slosest bones of a cht ἃ in Japan 
are those with his mother. The mother feeds and 
bathes the child daily and sleeps next to him at 
Night. A stronc bond of Love often develops 8" 
tween a child and his mother which persists through 


Lifo despite the meny restrictions placed upon it 
by Japanese society. 


Too child first receives recognition from 
the comamity a few days after birth at a nani 


ceremony, end from the gods ea month after birth at 
Ὁ Bhirine-visiting ceremony, 


The mother nurses her child for sevoral 
years, or until the noxt child is born. Weaning is 
gradual and in itself causes Little trouble, More 
drastic is the child's training in eleanlinesa and 
control of the excretory functions. J apanese chil- 

dren tmat Lloarn early to indicate when they wish 

%O urinate or defecnic, They acquire with this 
training on almost ritualistic attitude toward clean- 
Liness, so that when they 


Grow up even the poorest 
man feels the need of a daily bath, (Much of Shinto 
ritual is also of a purificatorys nature.) 


a child, especially 
one in the family.- At 
fron his motherts breast, 


maida. Thi 


< aa ae child becones 
wo a ee-year-olds put 
Ton be ΝΣ ἊΝ Accepts his altered position in the 


. on a Japanese child 
eoffrey Gor ‘ 5 
Structure and Pro id or an «Le 


— . a 
a 


an Museum of Natural History, 


ee eee 


ς 


}.) 
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2] 
ven in the pro-school years a bo is 
educated sonewhat aie 
YM a walk to a fest 
Maugnter to walk 


q 
forently from his sister, 
Uttle Lads 


wal the mother nay tell the 
behing the son because she 18 a: 
» ὯΘ A Little gontloman, lurthermore, 
ἃ Thirst son will receive proforred treaty 

ὃ younger brothers, This extrone att 


iont over 

entlon to, 
vw adult ale andhia eag 
Wibility to reel or supposed insult, 
Girls, on tho other hand ᾿ 


\ 


ONG ‘spoiling’ of, sona doubtless 
Tor the pride of ἢ 


accounts in part 


Y Ssuscep- 
Japanese 
trained to obedience 
ὍΡΟΝ Up as peaceful and pationt, if somewhat ignorant ; 
WOMSN, waking idesl Japanese wives and mothers, 
MG six yoars of age all children 
attending school, Firat there is a visit 
Losal Shinto shrine, whore toachors and 
dren gathor for a brief Shinto ritual, 
Gives the young a Little talk on 
Greatness of Japan, 
hands out a first ¥ 
by the Department 


begin 
to the 


Older chil. 
The priest 
the virtues and 
the Emperor, and the 

ear book of 'ethics!} 

of Education. 

Ὁ school ths child 
time children from all over 
Ship. His constant associ 
the years of eleno 
and the ties of τὰ 


ods, then 
published 


meets for the first 
his village or towne 
ation with thon 
ntary school is an impo 
8 Wao were class 
are usually very close, 
of men who were classuate 
an 


during 
rvant one, 
mates ings chool 
(This is even more true 
&8 in hi 
To have beon the cla 
cler or military 
in the business πον ἃ 


gher schools and | 
ssmate of a prominent 


man is a great ald to success 
or in the aruy. 


Tore Common and 
ridicule, 
fear ridicule, and the o 


Corporal punishment | 
most effective is tho. 
Children learn carly to 
dult Japanese ig always 
i/ These books, one for each grado T Ἱ 
ρου with Σά εν Civics, ὦ) 
a βολᾶλου.: ΟΣ Tevering th 
woe eee atnreen oe ob 
etht tere τσ 


avb jects of fil 


eror, as well δα 
ial piety, honesty, 
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Ὦ ἃ way a8 to 
ful to conduct himself in suc 

‘aed ita sting, Tobe ridiculed is to lose 
@genity and self respect, 


LeOey ie) "Lose face," 
ὃ. Government System 
of the nost 


Japan is today one 
whe world, with 
Gorave countries in v , 
quer 90 per cont of her population able to read 
eniurite, (But see Section TI. A, 5., dolow, 
‘Uteracy.) This is due largely to hor extensive 
Sis tho supervision of the 
Education in Tokyo. At present the 
Japtmess systen comprises the following main types 
of scnool. 


Ὁ school system under 
Department of 


Qe 


BWlementary School (Shogakko), This 
SLL 194. a six-year course, but is today an 
ene courne wedateot of every child in tho nation. 
Yoney to pay the teachers in these schools comes 
in part from local taxes and in part from prefestural 
and national funds. The teachers are governnent 
Dppointess trained in government normal sthools, 


Kitogether there are 25,906 schools, with 11,795,000 
pupils and 268,700 teachers.1 


The curriculum of th 
is basically one of Is arning 


to road and write 
BGience, and 


© elementary schools 
about two thousand characters, some clement 
Geography, arithmetic, and history » ἃ Little 


general 
generous doses of athletics, ethics, 
end singing. The elemontary education al 
Love snd respect for the soldier, 
songs Learned 
“penutiful" 


So strosses 
One of the first 
inschool, for instance » is about the 
Japanese soldier, 

Character 

of all Japanese edu 
and 


The virtues of 
cy are omphasiged by having 
keeping the achoolroons 
clean, 


arco answored by 
ships of Japanese 
ures in 

Yearbook, 1941, 


3 cnapter fron 


iS far Bas 


dd 
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soldiers ‘in lanchuria. Respect 
Anntilled by toaching the 0 
the toacher's orders. 


for superiors is 
Hildron olw 


aya to obey 


Tn tho elementary schools practically all 
children are promoted every year, bo exiphasis in . 
keachine being moro moral what intollectual., Teachers 
ee cian’ AF sues ghild ware ees Delind oa Seem 
he would feol vory badly about it, ana cat the 
resulting poyehological effect and family chagrin 
would nob vo compensated Tor by any good the child 
might receive mentally from repeating she school 
grade. Similarly, at school athletic contests all 
ontrants, not only the first three, 
and so no one fools wnidu 
ally people are 


receive prizes, 
y slighted. 
Leadership, they are 


While occasion- 
shom the virtuoes of initiative and 
more often shown the virtues of 
cooperation, end the rood Dut medioere child is held 
to be superior to the bad and brilliant one. 
Beginning with the first gerade all Japan= 
ese students wear a stendard dark uniform, acquiring 
An physical appearance 85 in mental attitude the 
homogeneity so much desired py Japanese educators. 
The woalth of a community can usually be 
judged by the condition of its school pullding, built 
Lorgely through local taxcs. It is nearly always 
the finest building in the village or town, for the 
people take pride in their schools. A good school 
pullding also reflects in a symbolic way the Japan- 
ese Love for their children. 
| Tne building usually serves as 
for adult education as woll as a 
house. Public lectures, plays, 


na house 
children's 


school 
tninments are frequently given 
YarLous civic associations, such es Ὁ; 


and various enter= 
in tho main auditorium. 
1e Young People's 
Kesociations, may also use the school buildin 
Place in which to hold meetings. 


Society, the Army Kesorvists, and the Women's Patriotic 


Sas a 
Emperor's Portrait. In most schoolyards 
there {is a special tireproo: structure in which is 
kept the Emporor's portrait. 
there at all times oxcept 
coromonioes. 


The portrait is kept 
when taken out for s-cial 
Anyone entering or Leaving the school 
grounds rust bow toward thia building as ἃ sign of 


OONRIDENITAL 
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Mun, the school house, 
»goeps nnd ritual 
Emporory his sacred 
λῆς 


Loyalty to She Tinparors 
yoretior With the δὶ ‘in 
center Tov Inevlonting, by P 
MALLONDL PabyLotilen for tho 
Landy and Ve people thal ave 


Youn, Peoplets Scools (Soinongald 


gchools are organtae . ν : d 
woos δα and OW! voor’ 8 associat.ons and _—. 
WAG sone instruction for alomentary sco Ol graduates 


ν ften 
, ¢y to middle school. Classes are ὁ 
Ὧν wee a Ph afternoon ΟΥ̓ evening. The curriculun 
As Largely ono of dril} and sore vocational training 


for the boys, and sowing and home economics for the 
tirls ‘ 


ἴον 


᾿ 
᾿ 
| 


trea οι Wiadle Sénool (Ghugakko). This is a 
Higher school for boys == mostly boys from towns 
ana cities. Attendance covers a five-yoar period. 
τὰν corresponds roughly to hich school in the United 
States except thet fowor studonts attend, However, 
Yhose intending to go on Ὧο Kotogalckxo (preparatory 
schools, see o. below) may do so after four years, 
im GhugakkKo. 


ἃς. Aerioulturel ond Other Technical 
Schools, These aro vocational schools on the same 
Leyol as the Widdle Schools. The sons of well-to- 
ἂο formers who intend to make a careor of fermins 
attend the agricultural school noarest to their 
native villace. Sons of small town businosasmen 
attend the nearest commercial school. Of recent . 
yours there has beon mich emphasis laid on special~ 
iued vocational training, especially in the urban 


areas. In 1935 there were 1355 technical schools 
with 478,000 students. 


| ®. FPreperatory Schools (Kotorakko). 

There are S2 special schools preparatory to tho 

wniversity on somewhat the seme Level as our junior 
colleges. They have a three-year course and admit 
graduates of middle schools. Theres are also 1798 
wocationsal schools on this seme nacadente level -- 
Righer egricultural schools, higher comurcial 


schools, etc., as well as ΟῚ normal schools for 


‘eacher training, 


CONV ΤΡ ΙΑ, 
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Kecording to tho dapane rf Ney ibe . 
σου of yours of education Sagas or 
Khe wiiversity has rocentiy been aia ΝΕ z : 
Whether those two yours were out Bs 

‘or Hotogelkkko or both was not ann 


τς Universalis we - Ls ae 
Ὁ UNLvVETSLELESs wre” * 
ath a pions Imperial Yniversitee® of , apan 
including one 40. Formosa and one = orea A... ᾿ 
δὰ the whole the most {portant of LACAC. , v 
gual muber of students, yeotly men, ig "ΗΝ 
ar Pare tg δεν (N00. A de the from 
Ἐν Tig tte Universities is ὡς et Bh - 
necessity for a covermiental Careers r ne 
from private universities Like Keio and ‘aseda 
are more Likely to become businessmen. ‘There are 
Blso special training colleges for army anc navy 
officers similar to West Point and Annapolis. 


ἂς Girls! Schools. Except for the first 
eicht years of oloucnvary education, all the edu- 
gational facilities mentioned above are for mens 
There are, however, a fairly ΔῈ ὁ mumber (996) 
of girls’ hich schools (Jogakko) attended by the 


deughters of wealthier farmers and most niddle 
Class town anc city cirls. 


Uere girls are given 
some hichor education and much finishing in tho 


form of sewing, flower arranenont, and etiquette. 
In 1942, courses in English ond French were boing 
replaced by; courses in home economics. 


Altogether 
about 454,000 cirls were attending one Jogakko or 
\ another in 1938, 


Very few girls in Japan go beyond the 
Girls’ high school. There is some provision for 
higher education, however, notably Mias Tsudats 

School and the Peeresses! School, but these are 
\ pretty well rontricted to the dauchters of the 
noble and the rich. There are also two women's 

normal schools for teachor training. (School 
pawn is still large y a man's profession in 


ie 
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Kfter the clenentary school there ig 

A warp drop in achool enrollment due in part to δ 
the foot That exaninations met be passed before - 
entering Ὁλάδλο school end tachnical schools and ‘i 
AM part to the fact that froe education is not 
provided beyond tno elementary school level, In ~~ 
WIP, 11,793,000 pupils were attending clenentary ᾿ 
athools, but only 1,296,000, tworthirds. of yhon 
were boys, wore in middle schools or technical 


achools of comareble grade, and only 75,000 in 
universities, 


SSO 


ὃν. Literacy, Japam's impressive array of 
achools has produced a high degree of Literacy in 
ike population -- 92 per cont is claimedsl/ Literacy, 
however, Ls a very alffieult torm to define, With 
countries using alpnaboets, once Ὁ. person can read 
and handle @6 Letters, hoe can usually read a nowse 
papers bub two mon, both of whom con road ἃ Hearst 
editorial, may differ widely in thelr derree of 
Literacy. In Japon, ἃ country using ideographs, 
the situation in regard to Literacy is cons iderably 
more complex, Thore are Kobo Daishi's two sets 
of BL sylloble characters in current use. Bub, 
onse having mastered these 102 signs, a child is 
SELLA uneble to read anything outside a primary τ 
achool reader for the first or socond grade. To 
read 8. newspaper one must Learn about two thousand 
characters in addition to knowing the two sets of 
Sylisble sicns. On Leavinr elonent ary school a 
bright student may know two thousend characters ᾽ 
but the chances are that he will not. If exposed 
%o no further schooling for a few years the averace 
\ country child, especially if a girl, is unable to 


Tread 2 nevapaper or write a letter, There have been 
Bporadic but rather unsuccessful attempts to persuade 

the government to adopt ronan Letters, at least in 

ἃ elementary schools, but there scens to be no pros- 
ἃ pect of this radical simplification in the near 
\ future. Indeed, it is coubtful Lf the 
really desires to make truc Liter 
attoimment by the masaeg : 


%oo easily exposed to 


iJ 


covernnent 

acy too easy of 

for then they would be 

“dangerous thoughts" 29} 

——EPOD A Gharted Survey p. ἀπὸ (figure aso )e 

Ὁ] There has been some mention in recent broadcasts 
from depen of a plan for a simlified series of 
characters for tea 


ching Japanese in the recently “ρῶς 
conquered Ualeyen and Indonesian regions. 
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Tore nro two wntoresting sidelichts 
on ths question of Literacy το poadg ἀπὸ δὰ and 
Libraries, ‘In rural Japan ne νὰ ἢ nan one 
houséhola in ten or twelve subseT.oos Ὅο a paper, 
partly besnuse of povervy;s wt also because of the 
senrolty of individuals wao cou’ read onough of 
s% to Hoke 1% worth buying. Woreover, Japanese 
farmera are not vory much Interested in politics 
either at hone or abroad. 


Beaides this dearth of newspapers out 
side wren regions, there is ἃ marked lack of 
\Woraries in rural Japan. Most schools have a 

foun Hooks in a reception room or spocial library 

room, but Vac books there arg for the most part, 
of interest only to the teachers. Anonc the 
farmers Ὁ ον ono house in a nolchborhood of 
twenty or so may have a bookshelf. Such a house 
An almays the hous of someone of Higher education. 


Arain, poverty as wall as illiteracy must be kept 
in mind in evaluating theso facts, 


ἃς Mims in Bducation. The basic aim of 
Japenese caucators 18 to produce a Literate and 
peaceable population, a population with all the 
Wmowledge necessary to got along in the modern 
world, but not of such a nature as to question 
tho waya of Japanese culture. (It may ba ronombored 


that the scholars had a hand in bringins about the 
downfall of the Tokucawa.) Ὁ . 4 


Tae educational system beincs prepon- 
derantly 8 govermment supported one, it is well 
fitted for the purpose of dispensing knowledge in 
just the proper quantity and quality. The out= 
Btending traits of this education are patriotism, 


\ ovedience to authority, and ungestioning acceptance 
ἃ 


of dogma, The basic code for all Japanese edu- 
Gators is embodied in the rescript of the Emporor 
\ Wei fi 
Meiji on education issued in 1891, The text of 
his Imm ricl Rescript 1s civen herenitht 


: “Our Imperial Ancestors have founded | 

. Qur Hapire on Ὁ. basis brond and ever-— 

__daating and have dseply and firsily implanted 

~~ virtues Our subjects over united in loyalty. 
and filial piety have from generation to 


a ee 
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generation Llustrated the ve aby 
(horeot, ‘hig is tae glory of the = 
Cundanontal character of Our uplre, ᾿ 
and herein alec Lies the source of 
Qur eiueation. Ye, Our subjects, 
be TUAsl to your parents, affoo- ἃς 
‘ona to your brothers and sisters; ἧς 
ay husbends and wives be hermoniouss " 
as friends true; boar yourselves in 


τ 
t bond your ts 
Modenty and noderatlons ΟΣ | 
benevelence to all; pursue Loarning 
and evliinate arts, and thereby 


develop intellectual faculties and 
perfast moral powers; Turvhormore 
advance public good and proxcte common 
intorestsy always vrespoot the Constl- 
tution and observe the Laws; should 
emergency arise, offer yourselves 
couraceously to the State; and thus 
guard and maintain the prosperity of 
Qur Imperial Throne coeval with hoaven ~ 
and earth. So shall yo not only be Our 7” 
good and faithful subjects, but render = 


LVustrious the best traditions of 
your forefathers. 


The Wey set forth here is indeed 
the teaching hequeathed by Our Imperial 
Ancestors, to be observed alike by their 
Descendants and the subjects, infallible 

for all aces and true in all places. It 
ix Our wish to Lay it to heart in all 
reverence, in common with you, Our sub- 


jects, that we may all thus attain to 
\ the game virtue." 
\ 


Ths strong emphasis on moral values as 
WOLL as intellectual att 


aimionts embodied in this 
rescript is carried ont in all Japanese education. 


Gourses in ethics and morals ars given in ovory 
year of a child's education from first grade to 
the last year of colleg Some good examples of 


Oe 
8 cone are the following 


bine: wey in Sane hs 4 
essona from the Yorals textbo 
achool.1/ λῆς oks used. in olenentary 


yy on — in Fortune magazine, Sepvember L0oG, 


᾿ΠΠ “Genrokuro Furuhashi was the first 
villase master of Inahashi Villare and 
served faithfully for the cause of the 
villagers until his death, encouraging 
them to raise horses, cultivate silkworns, 
and to save money. (Teachers note --= 
Genrokuro's achievements are the right 
type of loyalty to the kmporor and to 
paronts during peacctimo. This must be 
strongly emphasized in th's leszon.)" 


Cooperation 

"About 260 years δύο five village 
masters united 1ln order to utilize the 
water of a river for the lrrigation of 
the fields. They succoeded after very 
great difficulties. (Teachors note <= 
You ntust warn against cooperation for 
doing wrong.)" 


δι Whenever an official visits a rural dis- 
trict to talk about economic reconstruction or 
taxation or any other subject, the tall: is always 
Linked with patriotism, with love of Japan and 


ee _ τ ........- τ’ - - 
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yoverence for the Tap rors ee ὙΝ ten a 
petore LMS public speakers sndicated a continuous 
grist im the nation's affairs “" hy 0 Ἔα 
forelimors, viclous hussia, unfal - = ἢ- 
pincers China. At the sane bine the peop. 9 are 
endlessly told: “we are a peculiar peop ~4 - 
Gearended from the gods and of ἐν λρᾷ or flesh. 
Qur kane ror comes down in one unbroken Line 
mos ἃ fact) for 2600 yoars. Waite other nations 
τῷ (Russia) or dispose (Germany ) their kings, 
we Yevere ours as our father ol 


school toachers as civil servants 

trained ἐν re erment norunl schools owe their 
primary Loyalty to the central government rather 
than to any pertieular region to which they may 

be appointed for a couple of yoars OF 50s Ag 
such they are well fitted to instill the national- 
Ann whith is so important a phase of Japanese 
education todey. They tend to accept without 
question all educational directives issued by 

the Department of Education in Tokyo. 


The enquiring mind is oncouraged along 
Lines of mechanical inventions, medicine, and 
vacterLology, but any enquiries into tho causes 
of mman behavior and the origina of the presont 
social order are definitely suppressed. Even’ * 
Mildly originel ideas expressed by a professor of 


history or political sclonce are enough to get hin 
expelled from his university. 


Ὅς Recent Trends in Education. A criticism 
Leveled aca © school system by the Japanese 
vhemselves is to the effect that too man oung 
men receive colloge educations, especially in some 

of the private colleges of lower academic standing, 

ond thon cannot find jobs of sufficient prestige. 
This unemployment of the highly educated became 
enough of a problem for various ministers of edue 
cation to worry about, and Minister Hirao in 1956 
mads ® number of proposals to renody it, including 

(a) lengthening to eight yoars the compulsory 

eienentary education, (b) reduction of the mumber 


ApaAnssac rova has Ὁ 
act is ἃ ἘΠ cn murdered too, 


19} 3 
gnored the 8 
speakers. by chool teachers and public 


t 0 | 
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of higher sciocls and providing in thon nore 
qogarionsl and personality Οὐ aining to fit the 

graduates for adult \ifo -- ὅλο students would 

gone to regard the midcle gchool more as a 
completion of education than simply a step toward 
‘he University, (c) redusing the maber of yoars 

of achooling necessary bo enter the University, 

and. (a) reducing the mumber of private universities, 

especially those of Lower standards. 


Yost of Birao's proposals have since be- 


cone facts = the longthening to eight yeara of 
compulsory education, rev Asions in middle school 
eurrievle, en increase in yooational training, and 
Sho troduction by two years of the preparatory 
schooling necessary for wmiversity entrance. it 
As more than Likely that in the future the number 
of private universities will be reduced, and that 
atudents WiLL be encouraged to attend their local 
govermaent or Imperial wniiversities rather than 
flocking, to Tolcyos 


ΒῚ 


ΟΝ, aan’, 


ὃς Yaes communicators 


efare LEGG news spread in 


Le Too press. ὃ «οορῦ in corvain cities 


᾿ 4 
Japan by Word of mouth, Ὁ Al a 
ΤᾺΝ Ogake and Yodo (Tokyo) » where reper pn : 
pomevnas Like those οἱ ULigebethan ng ty ny eared, 
Mineo tho Vostoration the Jay ONSke pe ον : 5 Fon 
Aevsloped rapidly and Ls roday comparable to tha 
of any \eatera natLlone 
no, Goneral news2aper situation. Japany 
Like Ingland, 1s pr marily Ὁ country of a Lew 
Large newspapers with novion=wlde circulation, 
Daihy elreulaiion is about six million == an average 
swelve persons.1/ Two Osaka 


ef ono copy tor every : 
papers 9 ἀδλτλοολ and Asahi, Have circulations of 
two million cach, if suolr regional editions are 
Anoluded, Their rosocective sister papers in 
Yokyo, Wiehi-liiehi and Asani, nave circulations | 


well over one miLLion, 


Sings 1936 the govermacnt has reduced 
the mumber and slze of newspapers and the number 
ef editions printed. This wac dono in part Ὁ 
relieve the paver shortage and in part to facilitate 
Kovermmental control. ‘Zhe number of dailies 
Gropped from ἃ naxinun of 1200 in 1936 to 900 in 
1839 and hes probably jeclined even further since 
then, Of these 900 dally newspapers, only some 
twenty or thirty have circulations of over 20,000, 
and many Go not really doscrve the name of newe-= 


paper.2/ 


: Until shortly before the war, Japanese 
newspapers were “Americanized” -- large headlines 
and frequent extras, editorials relegated to a 
position distinctly secondary to that of "news", 

Sunday editions levishly illustrated and provided 
With Cictional end othor supplementary; material, 


In the process of pradlication they come 
bine ancient and notern technique, Rotary presses 
are ured, but type in usually set by hand. Hews- 
men employ both telecranh and carrier pigecus 
She Latter pertleulerly for photorrapha. 7 
eo es ae 
ἐπ The avatintical MALCYLal in this sectlon 18 

necessarily based wpon Japanese sources. The 
figures used, however, are consistent with the 
entimates of dependable eval an-ehecweera: r 


in Appendix B. 


1 + . 
B/ Detulle on the larger Javanese news5apers appear 
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eunsaper revenues were formerly derived 

δον equally fraa suosoripthon toes and from 
advertising, wat now government subsidy La probably 
Lnereaslng) 


ee 
ae Pacer eee 
οὐδῷ παν ΦῊΝ Sant 4 


Ὃς Governiont -gontrohs Yornans. the 


queshanding caaragvar les LG QL ὑ80 arean ind span ᾿ 
is Ὅλο comletoasss aad rigldlvy ΟΣ government Ἂν 
gontivol, Jagancse newspapers and aagarines are a 
Temlated. by te govermsent In wany SCVLOUS Ways 
the ovbstandin + gontrols belag Legally osvoolished & 
DWWS Polcles, prespubiicoeion bans Ona Cousorgship, : S$ 
BG infovablor pons alichs ναοῦ even in pease ς 
Gime, when Ls counteractcd increasingly the ine 


Tiveaces brougai Lo boar on Wie pross by bhe dig ᾿ 
Industrielists, goverment control in the present 
WA Bouse Viekually Vo directive authority. — 


Shs | \1) Legally established now 
Tne Japonese oreas is forbidden to 
“aubvaraive of 

grder", Vo nentlon military affairs not included, 
ὄχι ΤΣ releases, and to ecgork criminal srials .. 
befera nevtlonent. caese arc serkous reouPictlone, 
especially ln view of the fect that auvocacy of 
economic vaefora, volerences dlarespcoetiu 


5 policios, ΐ 
eublish materia ie 
wwoile worals or provocative of alge 


) 
Δ to the 5 
ἀποενλοῖ. Liousehola, and “dancerous thorchts" are Xu 
οὐ νοις recurded as sulwers uve Gud provocative, 
In practice, VRsy mean that why HeWSpaner dlge 
Sussion of yovernmentsl oliches or acze Gro : 
etfectively τονυλοδου, Baljcct to lo wdlate legal μῇ 
Punishiaens Af Vhons in power νος Ὁτο as une 
Getirable. ALL ner Spayore Whieh deal at all with 
political usttvere es anc vite Imcluded 600 of the 
209 papers in 1539 -- ἀν posted λον sums as KD 
bond, ual editors May ve sined, jJQilec, oy even... . 
executed Cor uhat they nave printed, Today π΄ 
Silvers are rurely BTPGLtG., molnly because of the 
use of “Gunny” eciters MS. publishers on noOWwSpaper 
MBsathoeis, Dut publicubty 


aS are Iroequently suppressed, 


Ὁ) Pre=puyl 
: hdwanee bans on th 


“RT, τ΄. specific, ae 
“overnnenteal moves prier.to the pie Seeenne, Ob: mason 


QONFIDINTIAL 
{0 


Yemonted by on thre areel suggestions 
fet ) Ὁ ae eeah tectaeah somotines backed up by 
Rorente or Ὀλδοκορῖλι | 


Yosh actual censorship ἫΝ ἊΝ XY | τ 
ἡ ΑΛ Sho Heparenens ΟἹ home 
al alive elorou τὰ Wald : oi : . air 
ae shee δὰ roctly οχοροιδοὺ such functions, 
The police inspact the proof Of Obs ReTSPEpORE 
and frequently seize complete Lagues. 


(3) ‘Information monopolies, The 
Japanese government hag established virtually com- 


Pete monopolies on news and inforaation of both 

foreign and domestic origin. ‘erhavs the most 
exLonoiwe control over the newsnavers Lies in the 
bemi-oi ficial status of the nows agency, Donel, 
ΛΟ bin a complete monopoly of foroicn nows and 
is the Largest sin Le purveyor of tomestie news and 
photographs. Alao timortant is the Cabinet Infor- 


mation board, creatod in the sumaer of 1940 through 

who consolidation of the Information Sarcaus of the 
Wwarious ministrice. This boar controls ν Lrtually 
all official news execost for occasional independent 
Statements fron amny ani navy officials, through 
press canferences and the Like it is able to 


Lay 
Gow news policies which the papers find 1% 
aivirable to follow, 


Taese information monopolies not only 
Basist the covermmont in prevent ing, cartain kinds 
of materiel fron veaeaing the public by permitting 
SAG cupopressiion of undesired items at the Source, 
Was also enable the Sovermment to dictate positive. - 
emphases and news slants at will. 9 


Ag Ὁ consequence οὐ the controls described 
Bhove and of other wertime measures, such as the 
treceontk Governnent-ordored consolidations, the news= 
a ΠΕ ceed Pra more been forced to become 
purely “ou Cations of the Matton ἃ the cee 

furthering propaganda" . ν᾿ πεῖς. 


τῶν δὲ Ὁ 
PApersa are τ: 
ein 


nm censored for anti-foreien 
mocratic tir : 
frequent and violent, ades, and these have been 
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ἃ εἰ δ᾽ ps ; 


QUPLONNTA 


Sone cog SARL PoLisielons, Cabinets, the 

DEE, BAY Hoe Mrasvtayel ews δ. be erttlet ea, 
provided ne elant was Mngole nae Very lax Ler 
Lab have Dem Lied madealingine amd the 


“8 Tovelation 
of Bho 4 ‘atinate sorte 52 stondeloye 


\ehavlor 
at un ‘= eta, 
νυ ἃ, InMucnree of tho Ὅρόδο, Newspapers 
OHA Tagasines ποτε veer ve ry ange tent nedla for the 
introtiset Lon of Vestom 48eag., “arin , Wberal 
Periods, the nevermers have often been tn the 
Vanguard of Whore tier 


olism, althouch at all 
NAVE been matlorallette wl ove 


They have certelals τὸ Tole in 
Yinton fornbnrc In “re “Phun areas, As po ovesienta- 
wives and erensops 9° Mublte artnton ties have at 
εἴπου wieL ἰὸς, Trent political power, net ine 2 or 

Weeakines eubincts, Ἄλλος recent “Ὁ 


Ὁ .- ἃ, 
FANCY chevy 
» 
ond ryt inletic. 
‘Love as ΛΟ Ό on A 
ὶ — - a “αὖ e+e - ° 


Ore most ΠΟΥ ΒΞ 
Deets, IVE OT nes woblimtertly lieve been ahead 
Of offlelsot δ ὍΛΟ. λον in alvoeatis. Linnerlal 
SApaALG) LON. . 


εν ννος ἠὰ poasYole, however, to exa Acserate the 
influcnec Ol ths press, Tr τοροὶ reslons, ὃ 
POLULieal interact 2- Ἷ 


“Sy --. her 'O 
Low andthe ΟἽ ον custons arg 
Stronger, the STiused word Ls: ee. Legs influential 
than personel contests, te chede PECiors ἃ averice 
NOWepaser Girewletion tea Aout one ayer sor every 
YOR OY tryclve fetilics, rather then one “or every” 
WWClvs persons, 


os ~Se Δ ΘΟ the 

gerne loncuace news< 
uite out of pro= 

q t fore? NROrs they 

PECTS ov ΓῚ 


AVS > drequent iy been subel~ 
vy the J&pensce , uot ermmiont 


epen” 
Peppers have existe see in nu: 
portion to the ona 
\ SeTved. Yheee Ὁ 
\ Glued elther 
inberestes, 


Ὁ or by foreign 
Tae creat Majority 
Lonmgaage poser 


“Ve been Enclish 

S, Olthoucs Ponel Ong Titman papers 
have else OxLuted. As ja. ‘My ΩΣ Τοῦ the war there 
Wore Shree AST dish ὯΝ > ton sia et rotiter, this oconan ee 
and Stee iser, ἢ εἰ 


τ lide, asic. ore aie 
11. ee Se hee & number of | 
weeklics ait 


Ὡ 198. ΔΑ Were Sayan. 
αὐ thet Gime, alti 

boon indesend 
espectively . 


255 earlicr the flrst two δᾶ 
ontly oimead bye 


‘merLeans and Dritish, ! 


τ" 


:σΟ controlled 


ΝᾺ 


GONE 


—.! 
γ..Ὁ 


5, In addition to newspapers, 
hore ATS + ee Sone and monthly periodicals 
published in Japan Theses 
Have decrensed in 


Like the newapapers, 
munver in recent years. 
Shere wers soue 11,4 


in 1936 
00 periodicals coming out woekly 
or Lous frequently, over heli of a 
Amelusion of political ae El gg 

τ “TS C πλήν οὶ “A 5 , 
hall ; con ene government publications, which, 
However , are nore in evi 


es 
ἂν 
L- 
donee outside of Japan than 
wikhin, Tho magazines parallel In varlety those ns 
found dn America, ranging from pulp and movie maAga= | 
eines to the cultural und Literary magazines such 
88 waive, Typically they were “uct larger than our 
mAgNE nes, sons containing as many as 600 pages, but 
4% As probable that they have undergone drastle 
reduation im size ag well as nuaber since December 7. 
Details on the pre-war circulation of Japanese magn» 
mines are found in Appendix ὃν 


Shan are newspapers. 


In rural regions the Τὸ no Hikari, a fiction 
oni agricultural information magazine of the Farmers! 
Gooperative, is considerably wore widely distributed 


}} 


supervish 


In the clties, women's magazines 
and movie magazines were among those widely read, 

| Children's Literature, prepared under the 

on of the Db 

important. 


epartment of Education, is 
Magazines, picture books, comio books, 
ali carefully graded f 
issued in larce numbers, 
Japan's international or 
\ 


τ 
or Various age=groups, are 
medium of animal sllegor 


Prequently they present 
Be 


home policy through the 
les. 
Radio > 


a cover ie Eauipacnt, The Japanese government 

means only nediun-vave programs for its domestic 
. ¥ 

Corporation network, 


dcasting 
ese, only seven initiate 
inder being Llow-nowere dd relay 908» 
Ό — : the programs audible 4n all 

af > Vin 
erent bulk of the Baie Rakes f weak receivers, 
anlonal ly 
udios, 

most areas, and ὦ 

‘Tokyo. Exchang, 
With Korea, Forms 


nly ἢ 
Te D 
possibly other 


The 
ats oriscinate in Tolcyo and 
+Seal fentures coming fron the 
Only ons Program is available 
a WO similtancous Programs in 
Nhs Mannione ee arranged 
Fegions of "Greater eine tertafeeentl χὰ 


Tn 1939 4,890,000 PecoLVing sets were 
Lineased, ayorac lus abou ane ΣῸΣ every ΔῚ persons 


byeee Ἐν ‘ wating Tan 
Keomare this with on ost laater δ των ᾿ ἀν τ 
Kone ὶ sea “tates, + for 5 in Germany, 
arson in ie UALUSS wee” : "1... Be , 
? ΕἾ ᾿ Tha! &) whe ALaoTevuvlon throughout 
: v τ \ ΔῈ δὰ ‘ 
L for mou Leal. form, Ἰοδὺ urban fanilics have a 
JAPOA LS NOV W201 Ἄρα tnere may bo less than 
ἄλο. Wort in rural veglons » a Se ' 
wae, ἂν o wante villecds ALL Licensed sets 
= z — pac ee Le receive OnLy medlun-wave 
Hela WY Ae Ὁ “a  rocently no one was pernitted 
PPNeyy C LORS. oe wane’ vine any foreign broadcasts. 
+ 00 capers = * Licey worked to some extent against 
koparent LY Sart ὃ Cy ἂν Ἂ a0 4, . ban Ὸ 5 Lifted, 
Japan's own interests, Ae 80 ves 


Short=wave broadcasting 18 extensively 
earricd on, however, for bac benerls Be apenas 
matlonels τοσοῦ ἃ and in 20 Lan wager for the ‘ene 
LUigrtennent" of ovher poop LOB; but Gv ane Suorbwave 
reeeivers and Listeslns are strictly torbidden. ; 

Shart-wave receiving ecuipment if Lilesally possessed 
Would heave to be imoorted or houcebuilt, and radio 
eEperimentetion has always been unuer the closest 
aupervisilon οἱ tle povernmment. Tho chortewave audience 
As probecty Linkitec to the covermment nonitors and 
igh τῶν oad covernicnt officials, with the possible 
| addition of a few litropid newaren and those big 
industrialists wac in past years may have surreptie# 
| GLously acquired ὑοῦ πᾶν reesivers in order to 
| 


provect their interests with an independent vource 
af news. 


Tor details on the important domestic 


stations and on the Lancuages used in short-wave 
Yransmissions, see Aspendix Cc, 


Ὁ. Programs, All vProadcasting in Japan 
λὰ covermnacnt controlled, through the Departmont of » 
Communications. This control ts Strict and purpogeful,. 
Walle ‘internal political competition, as woll as 
advertisin:, are kont off the air, radio programs are 
carefully directed toward "fostering national unity." 


_Liwe meg trust Japanese statistics, J 
St s Japanese 
prograns are mach wore didactic than our own, with 
almost a fourth of their tine bein: devoted to "tallrs 
ee Mier es tenth devoted to music, and: 
nan Ὁ ὦ Ὁ chtertuinnent. the ᾿ 
Wariety of progran: gees, ek Recakomee ᾿ 
found in Anecrica οἱ 
casts are the morning c¢ymmastic "4 
. \ pregrans, which are used in Japanese schools overywhere, 
yw 
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have reflected 
Radio yrogrems in Japan ) 
Sho awMe ΔΝ δῖα x’ AnLeresy ‘ound in most forms 


of populor 


eniersainment there. Classical Japanese 


MMBle One Groma Lave shared the Stage With Luropean 
ane ἌΝ music and oceldentel Grenistic thones, 
Prosumbiy, the Western piyle ol cnt —— has 
een drasticalLy reduced, 1 not coupletely removed, 


Wy thie time. 
ὃς Ἔλλαθι 


α. Jenancas domestic production, Motion 
ΠῚ pened ahha ΑΣΑ Be nr το π τὰν νὰ Σανσ EEE hemes 


production was svarted in Japan defore 1900, 
oe fron tho start domestic procuction which may 
be fudged to have commended about eichty per cent of 


the 


Japanese warket im recent years, has dominated the 


Meld althoucn foreimm ον. have been important 

woo, at Least until 1940, In 1067, tho year of her 
greatest production, Japan produced sone 2500 different 
films << a larcor total than Hollywood's. Of these 
$80 were fcature fibas and over 1000 were newsreels, 


ἃ 
\ 


Sines then production har ceclined rapidly. Almost - 
DL. the Japenese filma are “quickies,” taking thres 


Weeks to Ὁ month to produce and costing around $6,000 
each, ἘῸΝ oxoensive “props” aro used, technique 18 
poor except for tho photo;raphy of natural scenery, 
and editing is superficial. As of 1958, 70 per cent 
of the fiias wore “talkies”, with only 4 per cent 
completely Lacking in sound accompaniment, 


Production 1s dominated by two large combines, 
each of which is made up of a varlety of originally 
intependent compenies, These combines are Shochikuy 


procusing around GS per cent of Japanese films » and 
Toho, producing some 14 per cent, τι 


Ὡς Theaters and audience. In 1938 motion 
picture theaters mumbered— Ὁ 1 and had an audience 
capacity of 1,300,000, including standing room. 
inety por cont of the theaters has sound equipment, 

end TS per cent showed Japanese films exclusively. 

Por 1239 on averara of 4.8 visits per person was 

reported. (Gorrespon 


Ging figures are 6 for Germany 
8 for rence, and 81 for the United Staten.) : 


=. τος sUntil less, attendance at Legitimabe theater 
, genase ‘renained Larger than ta picture attendance, 
m rural regions movi attendances is mich Leas frequent 
aastp oe ᾿ ores ususily only Japanese films are 
ene cee rarely have theaters, but films 


two or three tines a s or 7 Some available building 


d) 


ΟΠ ΌΟΤΑΙ, . 


ὃς Characteristics of Jepanese films, 


Tatinenced 


by the morms of bao braditional theater, 


TAAeMose wove prograus, by OW standards, have always 


Hoon VOry 


2 


Lon characberisbicel ly Lasting 45 to ὃ 
ΟῚ ona 5 


yours, With an inter SELOMs q apnea 8 are : 
ἀδῦδιν aAd triple-Leatures ere %o be Lound in rura 


ATCRA s 


LTHSB, 


Jonansse Leavure films are of two distinct 


—_———— “Ὁ 


Sho Yabuki or sural thriller and the modern 


ype Tin whieh follows γὰρ Americen movie in dramatic 


Torn 


and Shore. 


(1) The Samral thrillers made up over 
peat we EY Se EER για 


half the domestic feature production in 1939. ‘They 
garry over the fornaliaed acting characteristic or 
Japanese stage plays and frequently de al with Che 
heroic end bloody adventures Of GAS Hanurais, the 
YALehts of old Japan, ‘hemos of feude and VOngeance , 
are prominent. They resemble our "wila west" Lilus 
tn thelr mudience appcal. Other thomes deal with 


SPadibional Japanesc virtues, & typical one being 
the conflict between a man's duty to a superior and 
his Love for his wife, duty winrin: out to provide 
the reauisite “happy ending", 


| 2) The modern type films follow the 
pattern of American and puropean movies. They range 


from problem triangles to musical comedies, A 


characteristic Jopanece emphasis in this sort of film 
Ls woon Lon ond tearful melodramas. _ ι 


we Ὁ Vodern in realism and ferm of presentation 

fre Tha ever increanins number of nationalistic and 
‘patriotic ἕλος These ¢lorify Japanese history, her 
militery might, her "misaton"” in China > Fanchuria, 
end the South Pacific, and, Like the Kabuki, they 
stress the sterner aspects of Japanese character, 


| His program the film must Ὁ 
να Δ haa ὌΝ ΡΝ Departnent of Bingakine,, That -thoe °. 
MMarity of these films is not high appears to be in-~ 
Gicated by the roport ᾿ i 


7 δε... το ΝΙΝ 
νὰ an — 


dd) 


\ P 
ἯΙ 


κὸ the Winkgstrs of 


Ayeasion during the fires nongh 
dhe ororation of the now Lav, ONLY δῦ wore accepted, 
τ % Te roe a vein: vecmuse of quality rather than 
ye οἱ consent, Pius, weually 16 m,, are used 
Taivky exsenaively in the 


schools. 


RN Imaortance curk 


ms 
‘ “ oo 
(Δ) Wewareels have inoreased rapidly δὲ 
is tie part soOven years and are now +i 
’ i a 
Led to make uy about nelf the total film production 
Tos . 2 a aro pot available). ‘Tho primary factor 
Wn cle email goons to have been government δηᾷ 
sie. τὰ in tho hina lnoidents asp tless the 
‘resent extension of the war has provided a 
So thelr further Incroane, 


new spur 
| (5)  Qhildrents films consist mainly of 

a sort of newsresl, ona of animated cartoons, ΕΥ͂ΘῊ 
in Vaese the most commoh thome 18 vapancae military . 
atrongth and the heroism of hex soldicrs, out some of Ξ 
Thea Gre concerned with animsals, childron's TANCE, 

exceptional ciuildvon, and various phases of adult 

industry and Life, 

meyer τς: Gi Government control, 

Standard method of “overnment cont 
Lae cens 


I) { 


Prior to 1939, the 

‘rol over filme was 
orship cxercised by the Devartxent of liome 
Affairs and sy the Local police. Tis censorship 
followed the usual pettern of banning thinss dise 
respectful toward the uperor or που τρὶς 
things Likely to stir u discontent, 
pesible with Jepen's foret 
Dal to oublic morals. 
kaw of April 4, 193 
controls intenslfi 
educational and Ὁ 


— 


y in general, 

thenaes income 

Ga policy, and thines harme 

With the new cotton picture 

Ys not only were treso negative 
ed, but now positive aime of an 

vopecvandistic natarce 

GOVorament controle. Th 

centralized control ove 

and exnloition 

ef the nation" 


rv 
istics Linen. 


aorenred in the 
® law established e ricstd 
rocuction, distribution, 


LS promote the " cultural advancenent’ 


--- - ἢ e 8 *> 
ΤΟΝ Ἂ 
the Department οἱ 
Tllsming,. 


MA 
reginentation along national- 
BLL seenarlor omet be anproved by 

8One affairs tn ®ivance of actual 
. ALL vrenchas of the Industry may operate 
only under Special sornita and 
Yegisterca, As isc 
inchude one " 
produced Lf]; 
Bovernniont 


nll emloyees mst be 
aZioned abay 


educational 4 
8 Of Vale 
SO Orders, 
thone unde 


"ὦ 

S, each vrogran is to 
Cl πα anc fovernmuent= 
nature 
ALL. £4 
Yr 14 years of age 
x y δ 3 

Sensorabilo by the 


must be shown if the 
De>artucn 


ima to be seen by minors, 
mst pass a snectal 
% of Lducation, 


- ἘΠ een - 


δαδον ise censorship re (ulations the govern. 
Weds has Lone contvoLbed the ore - ΗΝ oe 
A: “Ene ~ inte 1O37 there have also been 
Ammorted, and alnec Late "ἢ oo | 
quantitative Limktetions on ruc? | nigh These 
PoRePLebLoay vere mate more 50: κὰν: i at --- + law 
δον Which a aunta of about 100 fiime, of ΨΆΣΒΙ 86 
ware bo have been American, WAS Βδὺ, ἸῸΣ 49 “9 a This 
quote Was about oncethire of previous importation, 
and in vractice inorters were not allowed to bring 
in even κυ munber, Ly 141, even before the out- 
break. of hostilities, the importation of American 
fXins had ahaoat stopped. 


Ocher sions of covernment leadership are 
goon in Ὅλα practive of preparing educational shorts 
in the goverment bureaus ané in the subs ASL DRE of 

3 b =n δ fi in hits © 4 
apecific patriotic features. As early as 1996 the 
goverment Sook the Lead in establishins the dban 

fotion Picture Association, which included th 


} the private 
companies and the interested covermuent acencies, 


ὃ. Yxport οἵ Japanese ‘films, Japanese film 
exports, although encouraged by the fovermnent, have 


never been Large and have been almost exclusively for 
the use of Jopanese abroad. They have never been 
Saccepsful with noneJopanese auciences.1/ The Japanese 
in Vanchuria constltube the biccest export maritet, 
WawalL and the Pucifle Goast of the United “tates 
also imported sizeable quantittes, ! 


tf. The 


Tole of forcitmn films in Japan, 


Most indices place the pre=wer role of foreicn films 
in the Javoanero marret at 20 yer cent or a Little 
above; and in the lorce urben arens, scong the upper 
Glasses διὰ miversity 


ποθ, foroion features ΒΥ 
at one time have taken “Up as 


mich as 40 per cont of 
the movLle=colnr tine, American films meade up 50 per 
cent of imorta, with Geren and French files next 4n 
importance. 


sSuper=imposed - 
Emerinents at cuobinzt in a Japaneses 
sound track were the audiences, 
mo thas Limited ceoula colpete as well 
Qs they did with anese product is a strong 
noeral euperiority. 
L/ Mowever, Jopanese-contrel, mua 
S ed Chinese lang e - 
pote are being Pprocuced in Manchuria alt aie 
ἘΔ ᾿ 


and Northern 
re 


tr en 


d) 


» ded 
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Yor the lust tronty ype oF wore, Imported 
fim have been aubfjectod to —_ Bote pce μόνη by 
Khe eiatons office and by the “ore . ~~ ye she 
geneoreniy regulations aro essetty. ἣν em we τος 
for domestic wiebures, aLthouch aa = γα, on anne( 2 

for political and social reasons than on purely , 
wWworel τος 


Tho G3 features Imported In 1936 and 1937 ‘dl 
were Aiatributed by country of origin as follows: | 
Country of Oririn lunber Per Cont -ς 
United States | aaa — 
France | ὲ : 
‘Germany . Ὁ 
Great Britain 27 4 
hustrie | Ὁ 1 
Tealy : δ..), | 
Ozechoslovakia 8. ἡ ἣ : 
Soviet Russia 2 \ ν΄ owlient . 
Tunagary 2° )x . 
Switzerland toy , 


Im the 1939 law or in previous enactments 
there is no preference given to Japan's political . 
partners, and as far os features aro concerned, Italy 

end Germany do not seen to have increased their ex- 

ports to Japan following the first anti-Comintern 
pack, 


Tae situation may have been different for 
other types of filus, tor ἃ 
\ 


ermany reports sending 37 
; educational films to Japan in 1935. In recent 
years there have been attempts to establish large= ; 
Beale contracts for the exhibition of both Italian \ 
end Germen flims -- the latter beines represented by 
the Wenchurian film monopol- y which distributes a: 
Large nomber of Gem 


moan fllms. Japanese distributors 
ἃ rejected tuese propogals un to the end of 1959, 
primarily because they wore not to be allowed to 
eolect the pictures which they were to use. Likewise, 
German and Italian fllns Vere included in the general 


restriction against forelon £415 
they doubtless constitute the bali of eee entLy 


: 9 the Ὁ! 
foreltm fllms are imported, bulk of whatover new 


The tastes of the Ja 2 
panese audience for 
American films apparently covers the range of allowed 
importations. Animatea cartoons, musicals, and ae 
comedies have been especially popular; but at the = 
KN 


COUP LORNA 
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RONG Line ae Japanese underst and sone of ΟὟ 
BOALIMENLAL Eracedies well enowh to we Cp at then, 
Yany of our “problon novice", however, &re not well 

WNAOWSLOOE, Roeent rostrletions NEVE drastLoally 
ΟΣ δ showlnes of the first three types ahovo, 
Walch have fre), “tly been congored ag frivolous, 

Tabs has Lott ag yopulor favorites Anertieay aviation 
Calms, those dentine with other forms of milite 
AGLINGY, Diorrevhies of famous vorsone 


mh » historteal 
filma, end filma of creat adventure, "my, Adventures 
of Varco Polo was one of tho moat popular Mims of 
TOCOAL years, | 


; Tae influence of American 
‘AWeas has boon pront, Gur movies 
Bions Which λυ in with the 
sapanese Goueatle yropacanda Jesirea to instill .. 
oat inerloans are soft-Livers, irivolous, rich, 
immoral, and encersiv cly uentinental. On the other 
hand, they instilled meh admiration for our material 
Wealth and Vecbnolory, and perhaps for our excellent 
Tiim technioue, United States and Taropean ῬΑ ἽττΩ 
provided modols for the young Japanese who » between 
Vhe first world wer and whe Yonchuria or chinese 
episodes, desired to becone modern, emancipated, 
Usstornined, | . 


fline on Japanese 
created some impres= 
Storcotypes which 


7 Doceuse the original sound=tracks were 
played, the talking picture was one of the most 
| important instraunonts through which the inmglish — 
4 Lengrage and sestern miste were oroucht to the Japanose. 
ὴ ἘΣΟᾺ them the ordinary liste.er could pick up the 
\ MOSS common Mp lish words and the student of Tme«Lish 
\ Gould acquire the imoh Gesirec Latest slans. In 
\ this and other WAS uiclish or bastard=In-Lish words 
\ crept into the Japanese tengcuase, words which the | 
\ Gevernmant Ls now trying to tliminate. Musie has 
\ been inflrensea, 600, in sudtlar Ways; less easy to 
track dotm end exterminate, . Aneriean mun ic was ἡ 
\ papular, and a special form of Japanese Jase has - - 
\ GFowm Up aS 8 ropult, ag 


. Today Japan turns 
TLirtation 


hor back on her brief 
With the 


JOSE ALS «= but gome of the Ὁ 
influences stil. remain, = cle.” Vereerer, in 


I} 


Ὁ Ρ] 


ὧι 


δῇ 


Speciel Propagends Dow.ees 


Ἃς Soni-Private Or seni zatLones 


a F 


or ors Prope anda, Propaganda 
A. 
organizations oF a OL V ἢ 


rious kinds are 
- , 
ymerous. hmong, the many OP? 


‘vations distributing 
Jupanens puolioicy in English have been the Japan 
Publicity Agoncy, the Yoroim 


m Affairs Association 
of Japon (put tine owt the Japan Yearbook and σοῦ" 
Lenpor δὶ 


apan), and tis Sontrnl roderation OL 
SO UULLUTS {pabidishine the ratner scholarly 
Guturel Yipron). Mo of the most pretentious of 
¢ Lea directed abroad has been 
The propaganda Agencies 


cerm|ational Sultural Relations 
tho Society for Mtoe Σ ΩΝ of SRE, 


got wo after Japon Loft the 


Thore are also A{mportant organizations 
for propaganda to the sat 


ellite countries, most 
οἵ thon ἢ Anternational” bodies 


seeking cooperation 
on Telicion, economics, culture, otc. 


Ὅς For Domestic Proparanda. In the 
recent past, many τα ΟὟ ΤΌ organcsavions functioned 
more or Less indopendently in the common task of 
@muming up ardent patriotism at home, but they 
heve today dissolved or beon merged with the Koa 
Donel, the Greetor Asia Foderation. Tne Koa Donel 
Th sum is very closoly Linked to the 
, Assistance 


Association, the sole saitteal 
Of Japon, Witch was cronted during the Konoyo 
Torcime to replace all other parties. 


The IRAN has expanded tremendously during 
kha spring and simmer monthe of this year (1942), 
botomings as all-pervasive in its influence as are 
the Hani or Pancist parties. One of its branches 

4s “he Ine rinl Japan Youth Association, apparently 

supplanting previous patriotic youth groups. August 
announcements describe still mors important exten- 
sions. ΝΑ branches are to be set up for oach 


ward, block, md noichborhood 
WLLL peetrate omone the wee οὖ ὥ ο that tho “movoment 


Moroovoer, in the | 
future the IRMA and the prefeetural administration 
are. closely bound together, with the prefectural 


di 


SUE IM, 


etfloors holaine positions in The Local TRAA at 


awe bine, A now macarine 16 to be published, 
diy (Politionl Asaistanes). Apparently, as 
Tal 


one-party comtries, the party 18 tek 
OveT eoyermoental functions. Provably the IRAA 


\ ® ‘ 
mohinery in, or will soon be, the most important 
ghannel of propaganda in Japan ΝΥ 


Kil woments societies have been fused 

bo Yan Geonter Japan Women's Association, and an 

‘wae tinke So extend nemeranip, 0 specially among 
the Lower claases. 


Wunerous winor organizations contribute 

So domsatio propaganda <= for exumple, the Japan= 
Qerumy-Ltaly Goolety, the Anti-Raplionace Longue, 
Yas Anti-Chriation Soriety, the Tokyo Air Defense 
Ansoolation, the Shintolom Association, 


Qe Saporied Reseripte. One Japanese propa- 
ganda device, perhaps more potent than any other 
exietiny in the world today, is the issuance of 
formal atatementsa directly from the Enperor hin- 
elf to the poople. Such statements are enalled 

ἘΣΣΙ Rescripts and have been used with great 
accretion, they contain not only orders or 
Uppeania from tho throne, but often Buistantiatine 

arguments couched, however, in the most ronsral 

Serma. Tho reseript on aducation, Laying down the 

basics policy of education in Japan » 28 ἃ Good 

example «Ὁ tie roacript declared war on the United 

States. Roscripts were elso issued on the oocanion 

of Japan's withdrawal from the League οὗ. Nations 

im 1835S and on her joinine the Axis in 1940, 

| ὥς Nolida: 
| Siena page bE 
\ ιν pro ANCH. 9 bac ° Ἶ 
\ traditional wel stocked with on es ions 
\ emphasizing the glory of nation and Emperor, and 
\ new patrio added to the calendar, 
our 

monte is derived from Japanese wre 
Sell in section IlA.4- Aims in Edu- 


~ Quoted in 
sation, above 


"1 


velop- 
ndcasts. 


43 


Ὦ crowds 
Sheer, Lends play, and SPeeches ang 
arse 


| vA The Japanese also make much of Sones and 
Or BerLuational. anthons, many of waich AO selected 
pudslic Competitions, sonebines SPOAsOred by newoe 

| PRPSTa. Boch song Bre wade the basis fop movie 
| Shorts, Typical titles Gating fron 1939 ang 1989 
| Brey NPacific Ocean Karsh” (the ney 80ng of the 
Davy), “Soldioral Songs! “Rising Sum Flac larch," 

δὰ “Gontinenr arch! 


Slogans in and of themselves, 
tO Wield exceptional power in J apans They are 
Msually initiated by high governnent officials, 


LOS WLLL be found in the mumaary of Propaganda 
content below (section 4), 


are reported 


De 


Goneral Hature of Donestia Pro atanda 


vane Imperial Rescript 
Accordine to a Japanese 
ne Teudal rule was, “The people 
ἵ shoulda be kept in Lenorance and Led to trust the 
\ Governnent;" whereas the modern rule, initiated with 

; The Wel\i regime, is “The people shoulda be enlightened 
\ ‘ Gnd Led to trust the ¢ 


Overnment." Thus there has 
Sh an advance from an older 


negative thought con- . 
Xrol to modern positive indoctrination, 


Propaganda policy has changed from time 
to time, but a natlonalistic emphasis has always 
’SOn predominant althouch official encourarenont of 

the introduction of Selected Westorn ways has in 


oOprocuce Section eA.4 above. 


PE re ee 


}} 


COMPIDENTT AI, 
Khe pat wade the government guidan 
Walch was Operating Los 
Woe Vanchurlen affair, 


68 and control 
4. OVVLOUS > The onset of 
of the Chinese incident) of 
he wer in Yucoye, of tho Trispartive pact, and of 
Jepen’s vocont ontry in the war have all led to 
further tichtoning, of the gove 
gontrol” and more marked 16 


rnent's "thought 
jection of the Western 
Influences formerly encourageds 
ain, 


’ cative, or censore 
The nature of the nece ‘ 
eontrois has been indicated above, In 
addition to these there hav 


ο been the obvious ex-= 


ssenblies, organi} 
ons of control over public assen » Org 
oo wonching of all kinds, religious activities, 
ani tno Like. 


Yost romarkable of these seneral 
controls is the ban on “dangerous thoughts", dees, 
thourhts at variance with official ideolocy. This 
{9 enforced not only by evesdropping on convorsations, 
bus also occasionally by interviewers who frankly 
ask one’a opinion on controversial issucs, 
ὃς Ὁ 


rranizational Conphez ty 
references to offic and unot 


« ‘The 


2 


TAN 
cial acencies and 
methots of controlling and channeling the information 
Which reaches the Jepanese poople in the discussions 
of Education, Mass Commmications, and Special 
2S 
Ὁ 


evices indicate clearly how complex and sprawl- 


special 
1s JApansse propaganda organization. 
centralized and unified control, 


While 
current changes are decidedly in the direction of 
this will be achieved, except 


= 


it is wnilikely that 

superficially, to the 
extent that it has been in Germany or tho Soviet | 
Union. Neverthelens, thore has besn considerable 
unity of purpose in the operations of tho rovern= 
mentel, semi-private, and private agencios. 
has been true because of 
the govermacnt to recul 
vecause of Like 


This 
ate the privato arsencies and 
“mindedness on such essentials as 

Emperor 
the influential groups 
state τιον. 


ty inv 
YWelLji rostoration, 


the exceptional power of 
auper-patrioctisn, Japanese 
τὸ the div 


Superiority, and devotion 
amons the leaders of most of 
which have wielded supreme ~ 
erying combinations sinee the 


CONVENT TNL 


ἃ, Wajon Atma, ‘The major sins of domestie 


propaconia have been bo Satill in the Japanese ἃ 


) f the social 
6 ferver and an accopvance 0 
mt poss StALUB ANC, including 8h unquestioning 
ghadlense to superlors, especially the divine 
PMPCTrore : 


Qhedience which asks that Life be given 
up end thok poverty be endured uust be justified. 
Justifiertion of Japan's ware of cOnUuOBt especially 
Xho present one, 1s ΧΟΡΟΣ ΟΥ̓ ὃ of prim inportancé. 
This An dons by deseribin; Japan's setunse aroinst 
willoinous enemies, by ape aLing, to Japan 8 national 
glory and divine destiny, ond vy appealing bo the 
glory of tho Emperors And, since might makes right 
end one does not fight incefini ΟΣ without hope, 
4% ip essential to convince the Japanese that 
victory is cortein, The neture of these arguments 
Ss further elaborated in the content simary below. 


ἂς Gontent Sumery. The content summary of 

Gomestic proparanda presented below is based prin= 
cinelly on recent and current FCO monitorings of 
short-wave radio programs in Japanese. This source 
has been utilized becauas it is the most comproehen- 

sive and up=toedate available and because other 

individually less complete sources of Japanese 

propaganda as disseminated by prous, speechos, films, 


ete., indicate that the coneral Lines followed are 
primarily the same as the radlo lines, 


FOC monitors ἃ 24-hour program of short» 
wave broadcasts, which scems, from internal evidence, 
to be intended for an essentially domestic audience << 
probably the soldiers and other Japanese in the South 
Pacific Region. It is belicved by the FCC monitors 


\ that these may be short-wave robrondenats of the 


necium-=nave programs prepared for the hone opulation. 
Nitnough this is not entirely 


certain, the propasanda 
Lines revealed in these monitorings are the same as 
those of domestic propagmdn ag they are known through 


other more acattered and less conprehensive sources, 


CONPIDENTIAL 


a Xk 


prvments. to Convince the Japan- 
eso People That ‘ian Wool Vine x 


(1) Jopeneso Militar Stroneth 


and Victorioa. Milivary atrongztn and successes have 


Hoon Puven mo . Ὶ ny other propaganda 
re attention than ox 
εν oe pt onset of the Chinese ware In 1938 


and 1939, with only vhe Chinese war to report, a 
ζυλλ half of the news TSC 


1 Atoms dealt with military 
affairs, The current rad 


so broadcasts give military 
events © slightly smaller role. Japanese wilitary 
and naval superior 


iby ip assertod, and special 
Pensons for Japan's yictories are presented = 
speed of action and ὦ 


Simin’, and tae superior de= 
waination Meanato denashii) of the Japenese 
Wier . Colobrations have marked the conquest 
of all major cities. Reports of naval engago= 
ments are almost uniformly in terms of complete 
Japenese success end total annihilation of eneny 

forces <= though the reports on the Solomons 
encounter have been slightly more moderate. 


() Economic Strenrth. Emphasis 

upon Japanese recources end aeetee endurance 
has been continuous, supplomonted currently by 
@iscussions of the economic resources of the con- 
Quered regions. 


Such items take up about 8 per 

cent of typical Japanese Lancuace broadcasts, The 
theme is modified, however, with warnings that the 
war will be Long anc hard, and that the materials 
from the new regions will not soon be available to 
the Japanese citizen, 


: (3) GAvilion Morale. 
neas of the Japanone to 


oe — their confidence 

8550 . ‘The souls of the Japanese people are 

bright and strong, Ὁ with confidence in 
completing the war." “If the war should last for 
oe ἐν ὁ gn or in ae and enthusinem of the Japan- 
t,o De veto ee Ὁ the same time, propaganda 
imperfect civilien 


The willinc- 
ἰδ οἱ deprivations 
in victory are frequently 


ere ὄρψῳρα τ ττοντος to indicate 
spreaders has been exorcised, eecaeeer ne eed 
for the mnaintenmee of order ἃ 


Concern was expressed 
uring the spring 


+3 


. god, 


? 2] 


§() 


a 


a Ὁ 


ΘΟ ΤΑΙ, 


ἂν 


ἃ by the 
slactions ond over he panic οο θὰ by 


Hoolisrle waida, There are aieo frequent warn- 
Aga Kgainst pyer=cont idence 


(Δ) Support gro Asiatic Pooples. 
While Nhe allegation t ‘Avy ASLAbLe poo 


ples support 
Japon is prinerlly presented in such a manner 88 


At 
\ >» an the war (seo below), 
) Ry nr be, ‘one aces of J er’ ie , 
Participation in actual fichting ny 0 oe 
‘overmment and by Thailend and native coop 
Ὧ ‘he conauost of the Bast In 


dics, Naleya, and 
Bum wore frequently assorted. 


(s) Axis Strongth and Victories. 
This has never been Ὁ me 


jor arrument on JADENOBO | 
radio broadcasts, althouch 4% is rogulerly present. 
Gtraicht German vorsions of the news are used, evon 
for the Russian front. 


Attention 1s also given to 
Tri-partite solidarity, usually through reports of 
diplomatic and cultural exchanges. 


| (ΟῚ Wnited Netions Wealmesses and 
Defeats. Tho treatmont of Un 
woul 


a Kations!’ τὰ 
SBS appears mainly in connection with the 
Pacific aren. 


The chief picture is of a United 
States and Britain Lackine important material 


essentials, weak in morale, internally divided, and 
facing ruin. 


Ghina is pictured as completely 
impotont except for annoyance value important to the 
Gepres to which 


0 is supplied and provoked by the 
Anglo-hmoricans. China is alleged to feel resentful 
toward the democraciss for abandoning her. Auntralia 
Likewise feels a andoned to her fate. But while 
\ Japan BtLLL occasionelly says, as she did in January, 
Wow the enemy has no stronecth left", this picture 
ce Ἀν: how ap a | contradicted in the home 
| m order to prepare th 
\ ἘΣ and neat borne sacrifices, Site μα ἄγετ τς 
' ap ΏΘΒΟ mselves are told that "The enemy is 
strong”, that "Britain “ ond | 
won: ah Lone, and the United States are not 


For this purpose, the 
they are bad nations." 


}} 


CONFIDSU? LAL 


Ὁ. Aemmeonts to convince the Japsnese 
reo Kat the war ib hocessaryy ustified, and 
BiTRoOLOe 
Re ol 


ἡ The Defensive Hature of Japan's 
Pight and vho VilLeiny ob SS eneys | 


(xn) United States Villainy. 


re the abtack on Fear or the United 
γπτλὰ τὰ become the main rarget for Japanese 
propaganda, Tho Kurusu riission was never treated 
hopefully. Tho United States was, and is, portrayed 
‘an mbti-Japonese, contomptuous, jonlous , and fearful, 
Vexyrocss are said to be trented Like dogs in the 
Wnited States, and Janmose are said to be classified 
‘qith Vogroos in American thinking. ‘Tho United States 
peaks world domination. 


2 (Ὁ) British Villainy, The 
British are tho wnserupulous exploiters of the 
Asiesic peoples. They have a history of “atrocious 
ylasseeres, invasions, and piracies; a continuous 
ponorema of agcression and looting.” Britein and 
Imerica ars not only blamed for the recent extension 
of thewar, but also for the initial Chinese incident, 
wecnuse they inducod Chinn to resist by false promisos. 
They are elso dimmed for the fact that the China 
Incident 1s not closed, because of the material aid 
they sent to China. Indian features largely in the 
portrait of Anglo-Saxon villainy. 


a Ἀλαπ τὰ ον (ΟἹ Chinese Villainy. Villainy 
“is abtributed to only a portion of the Seiccee popu= 
Lace <= namely, to “comunista", “terrorists”, and 
whe Chungking regime. To the first two groups are 

attributed all difficeultion which arise in North 
Ghina or the occupied regions, Tho Ch regime 


is necused of selfishnors, stub | n 
of sincerity". » Btubbornnons, and “lack 


This is not only a bromide applicd 
to ell-who Tail to nee eyectoneye with J aphnys but 
\ aiso an important accusation believed Ὁ meny Japan - 
\ ese who hold sincerity of purpose hich In the scale 
of values, dospite its froaquent observanco in the 
wreach. -While the policy has been at times (most 


ne Russo-Japanese War was 
\ reatrainedly, 


CONPIDENTTIAT, : 


rocenthy, ust prior to Pearl an » ἢ ΝΣ 
peace With the Chuneking popine , bah: Α 
policy is “ko deatroy the Chunsking governnen 
Togerdless of cost", said to be nearing Acconplish- 
ments The fifth anniversary of the int iation of 
“iho incident” was celebrated on July 6th, at which 
time Chinese casualtios wore given at f ave million, 
Tho Japanese people are told, retvhid, that most of 
Chinn farors the Greater-Leat-Asla-Co-Prosporlty 


Sphere, and that Japan will forgive her as one fore 
gives a spoiled child. 


(a) Russia. dapanese propa» 
ganda with respect to Russia during the recont 
months can be sumnarized as, “Russia is σοῖς ἴο 
remain noutral, but Jenan is well prepared arcainst 
her." Anti-Russlan sentinents crop out in tho pro- 

Witler reporting of the Rus so-Gornan front, in the 
antieRussiean news from Iran, and in general anti« 
communist propaganda. Tho difficulties which Japan 
faces in trying to maintain neutrnlity are stressed, 
Meany of these are attributed to the machinations of 

China, britain, and the United States, Occasionally 
more belligerent anti-Russian sentiments appears 
The onniversery of the defeat of tho Russians at 


Yukden in Ὁ colebrated me- 
In the first part of February Russia 
was Listed as one of Japan's three fronts. From 
time to time the Inpanese citi-en is assured thet 
Whe defonses of the "North aren" aro strong enough 
for any eventuality, 


(2) The Altruistic Nature of Japonts 
Wer Aims ond Actions, an fe) 3 ec 
ecor er wie Various Asiatic Countriocs. 
a) Altruistic Japmese War 
Mims. Ja on 5 nemo for the war is “war Ὁ a 
Bast Asia”, and it is said to be fought for the 
establishment of the “Gronter Bast 
Sphere", under which 


Asie Co-Frosperity 
peoples, closely 
ma vuraliy, WLLL Join each other 
Some nation must lesa Seperation. of courss, 


and 
“her mission and responsibility S Se kee Dee 


ty to be the stabilizing 


a 


GOUPTDANP IAL. 


Foren in Bast Asie "Po sot Up Laem h ye 
Jann es Lo aciilove — " gr - ἵν ha 
“YT 3 2 - “i 
τινὲ ΑΝ Ὁ" προσ κα Nout δι end to ὃν \wain and 
“saree” “Nagstroy tae cultures created by we , 
VA wuple" “waren Linco London & d washing, OMe 
The τὰν Ls piso goid to be fought for the glory of 
γὰρ Tamporor and Lor Japanese wor.d hegemony. 


(p) References to the Japanese 


Gayellites.  Japon's bros eapts apanese spe 


re 


BinLy OF saApANoso food works in the occupied 
ΔΑ ΑΝ ΩΝ They Tat oF scnools re-opened, railways 


| 3 : soup established, studenta 
antoeries repaired, muses Ce , 
ate Traviand and Burne) arriving to study in Japan, 
Raninistrabions turned over to the Aatives (in Burma, 
China, the Phillippines), natives trained alons with 


the administrat the “southern 
Jomoanese for tho aéministration of the "sow 
Ande" . Yowevor, a picture of Japanese imperialism 


Ag from time to time allowed to shine through tne 
altruistic window-dressinge 


While the main picture is of grateful 
natives deferring to their Jepanese Liberators, yet 
fairly frequent ites on Japanose programs reveal 
Shot all does not co too smoothly in vapanese re~ 

Latiionsa with native populations. Antagonism is 

expleined, howsver, by admittin: defeat in tho propa-= 
ganda wert Tho Philippines are "nisled by United 
‘States Broadcasts;" Takada of the Intornational 
‘Information Bureau admits that “we have been defeated 
“by waite people” in the “Thourcht war", 


ae Anponiis to the sore of Japan end . 
we ae end ta Japan's manifest bestiny as 


WuLe4r. 


fag οἵ ~ (LY The Myth of Japanese History, 
Japanese propaganda Strongly reinforces the national- 
— myths of orisin from the favored people of ἢ ὁ 

un oddess, and of superior racinl and moral qualitics, 
Woreover, in an obviously com ensatory way recent 

ns gi propaganda atresses Japents contribution te 
other cultures, often goins to absurd lengths, 


. aw 


CONFIDENTIAL, 


30 


Δ) Tho Divine ee 
epnda socks. to reinforce end to exploit the 


Qivinity of tho Emporora ‘The war 48 justified be- 

pause ‘he Baperor commends it, because it adda to 
the glory and the power of the Emperor, and bocause 
{4 axbends the blessing of the mmperor's protection 
YO MOTs and wore peoples 


(3) Precedents for World Rule, ‘The 
Japanese goverment has for some Yoars past deliborately 
preached Japanese world rule ὍΟ the Japanese people, 
This thome is exeaplified in tho so-called Shinto 
Bible, The Vay of the Subjects Lasued by the Depart- 
ment of coucation in L413 in the panphlots oxpound~ 
ing Tepmose nationdlisn, traislated as “What is 
Rippon Kokutai™ in 1936; in current radio lectures 
by Japanese academicians; anu in the repudiated 
“Qanaka Uenorial” of 1927. Outside of the simple 
Basertion thet Japanese world hegemony is one of 
Japan's ideals, the prospect has two main justifications, 


The most important seams to be the historical 
Commands and exhortations of the Japanese ancients, 

Yost of these precedents have recelved public currency 
only recently. The greatest of them 1s the proclama- 


tion of the Emperor Jimm, lsgencary founder of Japan: 
“Therefore Let the canis 


be extended so as to embrace 
the six cardinel points anu let the elght corners of 
Vaoe world be covered so as to form a roof. 811} this 
not be good?" This is the basis of the "Hakko Ichin" 
eight corners) policy, which seck “wiversal brother- 
hood" under the Japanese imp ror. The present Luperor, 
im a pro-war atatement, has reiterated this comand, 


Be ce Japanese moral superiority is the other 
main justi orld rule. 


moral obligation" to 


Uippon is, needless to Bay, the model state 
for Νὴ ee the fundsanental organ for unity 


dd 


ΡΤ IM. ᾿ 


wo χυθοῦ of tho Uroater Παρὰ 
(Δ) The ine SXteNnt of the area 


aan τ--. τὰ ἔ med. abo program has tended 
4O Ὀχρολὰ as the war progressed, although very 
boon outlined for somo years 


a have , | 
ἘΝ vey aatual outbreak of hostilities, 
Prosuar claina ineluded all areas conquered up to 


: dia, Turkey, Arabia, 
The present; and also — extreme recent clains 


Mawoils 
Tteta dk at Turope .and AMOTLOR, as parts of 


Ksiay 


& Tho Patter of Bohavior and the Atti- 


tudes Asked of the Japanese Prooples 


(1) The Virtues of the Good Citizen, 
Qne of the primary ains of the incoctrination process 
is the production of patriotic citizens, The good 
Japanese citizen is obedient, satisfied with his 
position, patriotic, loyal, self-controlled, pious, 
Mubiful to his parents, and filled with the "Yamato 
Spirit". Under wartime conditions the good citizen 
has Wnty ond faith, is willing to make any sacrifice, 


Loads a "simple wartine Life", 


\ ὶ For the soldier this pattern of virtues is 
ι intensified, Unquestioning obedience, Loyalty, duty 
become paramount, Unity of mind, courage, valor, — 
piety, politenoas, comradeship, humility, simplicity, 
ality, integrity, purity, and the avoidance of 
\ Belf-indulgence and neclirence are desired (see 
\ section ITi. Ὁ, 2. be, Bushido). These are to be- 
\ enforced by developing @ Sersitivity to shame and 
Gisgrace. The soldier must develop the splrit of 
\ Self-sacrifice me cone to feel that denth in battle 
’ ‘is the highest ond, To be taken prisoner is shameful, 
To Bupport tho soleier in these values, much ritual 
has been catnblishea -- the yearly enshrining of the 
\ souls of Geparted soldiers at Yasulami, the heroization 
\ of the “three humen bonbal 2 ond other instances of 
\ self-sacrifice, 


αν τες, ι 
we For the womnn, virtue is. found in the raisq 

| ing τὰ — who dis for the Gmperor, Hold as ideal 
SAS Legendary woman who &pologized to the Emperor 

Waen one of her sons seme back from the wars alive. 

In addition, city wonen are now being encouraged to 
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VOluntegp Lor Ratioultural Labor, 


Fro Labor is 
Now Genanded, ‘186 1s also an ever am 
“Young, Went 


8 Volunteer Corps" to work in Ἂν ΝΗ 


Small bug inoss 
in Tonay aro Undergoing 
Lomestic 


Mm The youth of Japan far, 
men ma οὐνῖ 
crastic relo 


WY of sympathy in Japanese 


(9 titudes to bo Avoided 
n Out. Gurten y ᾿ 

BH Tost Mes rable and most 
Cluster 


tudes portrays 
wWM-Jepenoss are the 
of Wher isu, individuslisn, Genocrag 
and Westermiantion. Persons with αὶ 
Sub hetr 


sell 
Ration, not only themselves and thety 
farilies, because of their WON’, Concept oF White 
Worship." Comnunien continues to be a bug=a-bo9, 
Mt τὸ influence tin Jadan is not ™Mch stressed, 


3 (8) The Extent of Sacrificgs 
Yecesnary, The Japsnesc are consistently 01. 
S war will be 9 ‘Lone one, | πὶ 
of determination Sive ficures varying bet 
Bnd 1,000 Years, with the fy 00 
mest ἔθου 


ent. The Japancs use is further 
prepared for continued Secrifics ἃ 
Upon the Strensth of 0 Ό 
ὶ Svnsouraced to collact 
\ onds, 2 


J 8re told that 
wh continue 
Drastic rea 
\ 


Be Japanese Export Proparanda | 
~ The Iapaneae brondcast to Europe in English, 
italian, German, Prench, and Japanese; to the Americas 
in English, Spanish, Portuguese ; 50, and Japanose; 
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), Russian, Spanish, 


-_ 4 re Ὧν 
vo Δ Ὰ Bay Nk n ay GOrLo8® » JAPANCKE y 


Grinese (iandarin) , Fultleny ¥* 
Thai, ‘TagaLods Legs Me and Turkish, 


Dan ov Lan, Winausteni, Ure 


Thase proge 


They all 


ΟΡ 


He news, Ho 9 

of ompnasis Mi hae 
ons 

ἮΝ ᾿ τς penn & griss Lone » although by boing 


ali λυ ; 
SnconsistoncLes and contre 


Jepen and . 
Ang, for gacrifice from vie eltizoni 
porting, adminsion of eneiy strong bie 

fremont are the Hants of netive opposition to 


Japanese Puls; 


OTs Woley y Burmese y 


Ὁ δὲ 


> 

meiero and from the 

. Spor, LOK 

ams are sent τς sn Appendix ὅν It 


TOV LOUS puppet areticue of the present paper to 
ἕω νπὰ erry per BOOP ee various propayanda LEAs. 
rears in 3 


torprotation οἵ 
mpegapanese int 

carry wt ane pasiaoredle Ὁ ecialization 
‘ ΜᾺ yaclusion of purely Local appeals. 
ἔων ΜῈ arpicviarly elever for 


there are frequent gross 
aiebions from bean to bodlle 


eribed above under domes= 


\ s05 Ges 
Of the ther prosented in the 


saa only ones not Tre 
ort product are Those nppesling to tho glory of | 
hor destiny of world rule and those appeal- 
{zonry, with the δ“ 
Much 108s — 


mca tore dlscuised 49 the machinery 
for Japancse control waich is boing oatablished. 


The picture of altruism and hmanitarienism is thus 


accentuated. 


ae el The Asiatic broadcasts are noteworthy for 
their emphasis upon the racial and cultural Ldontity 
end mity of Hest Asia. This theme is not so demo~ 
eratically stressed to those areas noarer homes 
the Weleys and Burmese there is mention only of on 
Nistatic Rece’. To China, a superior *+ellow race" 
wixthin the Asiatic raco is distinguished. To the 
Jepaneso, the “Yenato race"is paramount within the - 
Yellow ond Asintic races, although the Last mentioned 
Ἐπ δ rea to the “Anglo-Saxon race” or the “white 
᾿ 2 


- Radice is, of course, only one of the many 
— of foreicn propaganda ane by Japan. Over 
ee  Aecsghy δὰ a deal has been accomplisned through 
ἐπέσαν. Var luential persons and students to visit 
δ τος ἊΝ sympathizers in Burma, India, Thalland, 
acer <5 Perce : re other countries have been murished 
ea ee τῷ ubaidized newspapors have long been 
nm China, and probably olsewhere. Buring the 
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Present wer groat use has beon made of penphlets, . 
Leeflets, and personel operations. Japanese 
feature (ins have not had a whde enough apy al. 
for propaganda use, bub newsreels have reputed) 
hadi effect. The Jepansse radio veld of plans to 
extend the proparation of filme Lor foreign 


audiences, Tho Dowel news agency, 85. the official 
news source in all occupied regions, exerts a per. 
vasive influence. 

τς 


Countries. 


ἊΝ 
bn 
Prasont Proparands Influences fron Yoreign 
de 


ΝᾺ 
Go ond ΤΟΥ, These countries are 
‘he only Two cee powers which heve been free 
to propagandize in Japan during the last two years, 
The full extent of their activities and influence 
is not know, 


Both nations currontly broadcast 
short-wave radio programs to Japan, some of which 


i) 


Are prosimably re-broadcast on the Japanese domestic 
network. In other fields of activity Gorman influence 
Qreatly overshadows Italian, 

in Japon has increased greatly, and tle German- 
Yu 


The nunber of Goernans 
enguage press which serves them has Leen given con» 
Sidorable freedom in printin: Nazi propaganda. 
oreover, the Japanese government has followed the 
advice of tic Nazi Glylonats in oliminating from its 
Behools anu other places of influence all German 
Jews and othor anti-liazi Gonuans, 
and educational fin 
for some timc, 

8. very imoortant 
the time of our 


German newsreels 
S have boon extensively shown 
Gernen featurc filus did not hold 
place in the Japaneso market at “ 
latest avallable infornstion (Janu- 
ery 1940), but at that timc necotiations were under 
Way for the Large-scale tinportation of German and 
Ttelien feature pictures, These negotiations have 
Goubtleas been completed by now, althouch Japanese 
policy is to reduce all Viestern influences, not only 
The democratic ones, 
There are also crhanize 
oe esp lon as the 
ermany=- socio 
Culture ποδὶ ες ons ὍΣ 
German influence is the 


tions which spread 
Spanese organized Japan~ 
the Nazi sponsored German 
the clearest symptoms of 
rise of anti-Semitism in 
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Japan, AntieFenitte hoo} 
δ 


cS appeared an oerly ag 
Ἵ 4 
AWN Lovee, “The Jowish against Japan 
Ms Botietles were soon organiza 
ΘΕᾺ \e, 


by I. Muto), 
400 to further the 
Re, the “Anti-Leplonoge Learue ang 
Noe “Anti-Christian Soote 
Vorlatlantyy 
oriein 


ty", the Latter Claiming 
to be a devorallzing dovlce of Jowsah 
» Tho nowspaper Kochi Shis Aa 

This Vhems as well ag other Nazi coct 
German produced 

tributed, 


has spread 
tines, and 

Geren Influence on Japanese bropagands, 
methods is probably Limited to the treatment of 
NEWS Tor military purposes. The J epanese could 
probably teach the Germans Sone Lessons 
effective indoctrination of the nome po 
Voservers have noted that Japanese exp 
World ovents has become more coordina 
Germm Lins since the first months ὁ 
participation in the war, 


films on the subject hay 


© been 415.» 


in the 
pulation, 
Loitation of 
ted with the 


£ Japan's 
Ὃς Unit 


ed States and In lend. The cultural 
influence of the States and, especially az 
aN earlior riod, England, was the greatest of 
any two countries upon J apan; bub the medias available 
%o thom for current propagandizing 
Britain is Sending vory Little 
hustralig broadcasts in Japane 
Japenens soldier 
ag ae y | 
%0 


are very limited, 
rTopagenca to Japan, 
se to Japan and to the 
ay from home. For America we haye 
Ge of shortwave 
epan prepared by O.NeIe The 
Only the GCOvermment radio mont 
officials, 
short-wave 
content of 


radio procrans 
80 probably reach 
tors, a fow high 
Japanese permitted 
equipment. The principal 
broadcasts (sent 
tic Nnoric 
Version of the τ This stre rength 
Sse and Japanese 
rality in warfare, ete, In addition 
gh alks and feature programs 
are included, These have spent 
tines attempting to make 
eobhene of ti 


c Jap 
Th 
Litary elt 


anese distrust the 
ey have 1 

Que and ¢ 

ina, 


likewise attacked 
he ethies of the 
‘ t 
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ὃν Gain, Sono Chinese propaganda doubtless 
rete into Japan, Xithoush its amount or efficacy 
are unimowm, Chuncking sends out by short-wave 
Sapmese broadcasts which somewhat unrealistic ally 
Well of the inoviteble Japanese defeat, Through 
Korean symatelzors » the Chinese maint ain some 
| operatives within Japan, but whother these do other 
| Than intelligence work is not lmown,. 


ἃς Buasin. Apparently the truce between 
Jepen and Kussie haa not been extended to the area 
of propaganda warfare, for cach continues to bronad~ 
cast in the other's Longuage from trangmitters 
audible in the other's countrye it is possibis that 
Russia sends medium and lone wave transmissions te 
Jepen in addition to short-wave. we have Little 
knowledge of the content of such vroadeasts., Somples 
of short-wave brondcasts from Bastern Siberia in 
Baglish and Russion show then to deal almost ox= 
clusively with tho “uropean war theater, stressing 
Raz Losses ang imnorality end Russian strongth, 
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| { III. NATIONALLY _AND TTERMATIONALLY 
ORIENTED SOCIAL ATTITUDES 
tudes 


45 of Modern AttlL 


! 
| f modern Japan 
The attitudinal patterns 0 D 
| derive from the inter-pley of traditional Japanese 
and modern Western © / Essentially, the 
internal history of Bia oa ἘΒΕΣ Era to 
the present ts one of modification of he old 
Japanese culture in torus of western technology andy, 
to a Lesser oxtent,s value systems; while 
the external h Υ of the Japanese 
effort to beco g natlons and have this 
ste As a preliminary 


) | reatness recognize 
| Ϊ το the ae ae idepabion of conteaporery Japanese atti- 
| 


| “A, Historic Bas 


tudes, therefore, it is necessary to describe 
priefly certain characteristics of Tokugawa J@ an 
tn wnich western culture has im- 


end of the way Ἶ 
during the Ja st three-auarters of 


pinged upon Japan 
a century. 


1. The Tokugawa Period. 


a, Isolation. Tne Tokugawa period in 
history (Io15-1868) began when the Tokugawa 
family succeeded in conquering rival claimants to 
power, thus ending a Long series of civil wars. It 
was a period of national consolidation along feudal 
lines and was characterized from the outset by the 
virtually complete withdrewal of Japan from inter- 
course with the outside world. Foreigners were 
_ expelled, Christianity, which had gained some follow- 
ers in Kyushu, was ruthlessly suppressed, the 
puilding of seaworthy ships, and the emigration of 
Jepaneso, on pain of death should they attempt to 
return home, were forbidden. This policy of isola- 
tion was maintained until rerry's visit in 1855. 
It is an important poriod in Japanese history, both 
for allowing internal cultural consolidation and 
for providing the centuries-old historical basis 
for contenporary Japanese dislike of foreigners. 
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1/ The culture here called Japanese” has been, of 
Sourse, profoundly influenced by Chinese culture. 


Japanese 
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b. Government. Under “Meet sa taten, 
Shoguns a mili government was 
Sines ‘of Séate, τὰ main purpose ee τ “λον 
ἃ feudal and military society, rig θὰ ΞΘ ΣΝ Be 
While the Experor as nominal head o 8 aoe . P 
mainteined e court at Kyoto, the Shoguns ie rr 
the actual government from Tokyo (then called Yedo), 
The country was divided into feudal fiefs each with 
its own lord or daimyo having absolute power 1η his 
own province, inoludte the right to impose taxes, 
To prevent rebellion, the Shogun required each 
feudal lord to spend a part of the year in Tokyo 
and, while in his province, to leave his wife and 
children at the capital as hostages, The mass of | 
the people were farmers owing taxes to the feudal - 
lords of the respective districts and controlled 
by military men (samurai) who owed allegiance to 
these same lords, 


“Ahan Officers of the contral government often 
had ill-defined functions: High offices were dupli- 
cated or their functions discharged by councils 
rather than by individuals. The elders or council- 
ors in the government rotated in key positions, 
This systen extended right down to the smal] local 
» (groups of five persons) which formed the 
units of rural organization, Thus, shifting of 
responsibility from man to man and its concentration 
Groups rather than in individuals were character- 
istic. Simtlar features of divided and rotated 
responsibility are found today in both national and 
local government, To enable the central government 
to deal quickly and effectively with inciptent 
political dissent, spies were employed to report on 
dangerous ‘conditions as they might develop in the -: 
various provinces, 7 | | | ᾿ 
The government was run partly on Confucian 
principles, with many of its laws ethical in natures - 


the object of preserving unchanged the System of 
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LAO Wore broad and were frequently not 
Somprehended by the poople. Different classes were 
Uifferently Punishod, “Lt 15 good Confucian doo. 
eine that the comon people should do what they 

are Told, without asking why; and certainly no 

JAPANESE rulor went out of his wey to explain his 
Commends to his hunblest subjects. 1 Today a 
Similar tendency Ls noticeable in the lew, and 
police may and do imprison people for days without 


making any forme charges if they think detention 
is in the natLonal interest. 


ὃς Rise of Commercialisn., During the 
Tokugawa regime, despite oll obstacles, the nerchant 
eless gradually expanded and increased its internal 
VWravel and trade. Rice, the traditional form of 
exchange, became too bulky for commercial trangac. 
Vions cerly in the period end money gradually cane 
into general use among the merchant Classes. Samurai 
continued to receive income in rice, and even up to 
The Veiji revolution considered money vulgar end. 
beneath a gentleman's notice. As time passed the 
merchant class became more and more influential, 
Kany took to rice brokerace and Speculation, and the 
consequent sharp fluctuations in the price of rice 
imposed great hardships on both the farmers and 
Samurai whose incomes depended upon it. Even the 
feudal lords, including the Tokugawa, felt these 
economic jolts. The government in reaction tried 
%O control rice prices, but without avail, Many 
agrarian revolts occurred due to extremes of poverty, 
Woich wore freauently the result of increased taxa- 
tion by impoverished samurai and feudal lords, - 
These were ofton cruelly crushed, Tenant-owner |. . 
Aisputes continued throughout the 18th and 19th cen 


turiles, and in some parts of Japan they have γθ- 
curred in quite recent years, 


The merchants, living in growing commercial 
cities, had plenty of money, and were the main 
patrons of the theater ana the arts as well as of 
the “dream -world" of path girls ond courtesans, 
Whenever the natio 


nal exuberance and love of the 
frivolous and obscens became 


ment would issue repressive laws, but, in spite of 
ail, the gay city recreations continued to increase 


[ee Or re ee τ δια 
Δ, G. Ὁ. Samson, Janan: δ Short Cultural Histo 
ew York, 1931) τς SL ee Cultural History 
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An opentity and verloty, The ΟΣ erniiont is today 


Nnorals" of Lis 
Wor {tself about the Τὶ 
νι ὐπὸ “τ e dance halls and prohibiting all 


Kinds of sentimental Songs 


During the Tokugeve period, a little free- 
don of research was permitted at — A roa i 
scholars pradually spread ΕΝ tos ~ aS τὰ ε 

sing Yue true head of the COV in ante Uae 


shomuns were usurpers of powe με , 
Pad utresned ot the expense of Buddhism an im 


ported religion. 


: When the West knocked forcibly at Japan's 
Closed doors in 1855, one more strain was added to 
a feudal system already woakened by the growth of 
merecantilism and the increasing conviction of sdue - 
cated men that the feudal Lords were usurpers of 
the Experor's divine power. The Tokugawa government 
was forced to resign in 1867-68 by a group of 
Youtside lords” who got control of the Emperor and 
ousted the Shoguns. Feudalism was abolished and 
the monarchy "restored." 


~ 2. The Meili Restoration and After. Zenophobia 
wes utilized by the Shogun's opponents, and their 
revolution in its political phase was carried out 
under the slogan, “Expel the foreigner and restore — 
the Emperor." The Emperor was moved to Yedo (Tokyo, 
renamed “Eastern Capital", to symbolize the change 
from the Shogun's Yedo)}, and a new central govern= 
ment established in which the Emperor was made to 
appear the actual ruler, but in which his powor was 
actually very limited, real authority being vested 


in the leaders of the military and rising commercial 
and industrial groups, 


Following the auick defeat of the Shogun's 
forces, the groups in control of J apan dropped their 
blatent xenophobia and deliberately set about reor- 
gmizing the coumtry by introducing 


elaborated and emphasized certain elements of 


culture in such a way as to universalize ideas pree 
viously held by a smell minority. In a wrd, they 


corey selected 
Western ideas and techniques. At the Bame e, they 
Japanese 


imported the technical aspects of the Western indus- 


trial revolution, but sought to exclude th 
e individ- 
Vel istic=democratic-equalitarian ideology which had 


. 
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; tubing for the 
Lt in the West, substi εἴ 
ΟΝ iy 5 ie of Japanese ideas Like the Enperor's 
divinity, Japanese racial and cultural superiority, 
ma the glorification of militarism. 


ht, of course, that 
Ὁ mst not be thought, 0 ’ 
the new nave groups of 1868 planned all ΜΙΝ 
developments and that their successor 8 —— be — 
Tigidly to the plen, On the contrery, the ty 
groups shifted; the country's policy was groatly 
influenced by the Western ideology waoich necessarily 
crept in through Japanese who signage abroad and 
those who studied Yestern texts at home 5 the snow- 
balling industrial revolution swept the country along 
with it. With all veriations, the essence of Japants 
evolution from the time of the restoration to the 
present is nevortheless best summerized as a bdlend= 
ing of Western technique and Japenese ideology, and 


to this extent, at Least, there is a consistent 
pattern, 


Becavwe Japan promulgated a constitution, 
established universal compulsory primary education, 
eliminated many class distinctl ons, denocratized 
its army by introducing conscription and destroying 
Samurel privileges, it appeared to many 


in the West 
that the country was being thorou y reconstituted 
Blong Liberal-democratic lines, What was not ob- 
Served was that instead of establishing representas 
tive government the constitution made possible 
clique rule with the military in a key position; τ 
that compulsory primary education was the perfec 
nethod of inculcating universally the ideology de- 


real government; that the elimina- 
Sion of some clasa distinctions 


qual rights; that the 
made accessible to the 
honor of military 

ἃ to the Samurai, and 

Vous lat the groundwork for what we now call "total 


ἀρ 1.0. «The maintenance of 8. fundementally Japanese 
Value system underlying the technically Westernized 
face of the nation Was not accomplishea without ἃ. 


Δ, See above Sections 1 a ἢ 
«F.2.8, 


τὰ See Group Rule, ond 
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gtruggle, ore than once, 


14 appeared that Wostern 
WWheralisn wight prevail. In the 1670's, some few 
intellectuals argued for the a 
Uberal constitution, Ὁ 


doption of a more 
ased primarily on the ideals 
of the French revolution ra 
model actually followe 


ther then on the Prussian 
of The twentieth century, 


Titperiel Univorsity accepted an 


many professors at Tokyo 

d disseminated the 
Adeas of Anglo-Saxon liberalism, 
checked in 1911 when the 


but the trend was 
police arrested twelve 
radical socialists as anarchists and executed them 
for allogedly having plotted to blow up the Emperor's 
train, 


The most important upsurge of Vestern 
Liberalism occurred during and after the World War, 
especially in the twenties, when a labor movement 
of considerable importance developed, manhood suf- 
frage was granted, political parties became signif- 
Ascent forces in the government, funds for military 
PuTposes were reduced, courageous women such as 


Baroness Shidzue Ishimoto agitated for women's rights 
and urged the adoption of birth control techniques, 


Communist organizations multiplied and some of Narx!s 
writings became popular. 


For a time it Looked as 


Though Japan might become ideologically as well as 
technologically Westernized. But if the twenties 

witnessed the high-water mark of Liberalism in 
Japan, they also saw the rise of that tidal wave of 


anti-foreign military-imperialism which swept every-~ 
thing before it in the 1930's. 


The beginnings of this most recent reaction 
can be traced to the months following the great 

Tokyo earthqueke of 1923, when the need for active 
Wane of the city because of the disruption of 


ali normal services and activities Gave the reaction- 
aries a chance to tur police terror against labor 
organizers, alleged socialists, and other liberals. 
Tne study of politics was forbidden in the middle 
achools, and in the unive 
were made a matter of po In 1925, the 
Peace Preservation Law was passed, worded vaguely 
enough so as to allow the authorities to interpret 
Sore sae § Seewess political move as subversive, 

8 an - 
ὍΡΟΙ In 1928 there aa eee Oe eee 
and the movement was drive 
Δ} See Sebala, 


rsities political ideas 
Lice control. 


of Japan, Kobe, 
ot ΤῊΣ 1 


& mass arrest of Communists 
nh underground and abroad, 

William (Trens.), The Criminal Code 
= es 1936, PP. 259-260, 
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Liberalism still persisted among somo of 
The bursentracy and younger business m3 » but in the 
atruggle for internal power which vores θ δ τὰ 80" 
companied the lienchurien adventure, the ὩΣ ae 
Lmpericlists got virtually comilete mal of the 
central goverment, finally consolidating their power 
in the “new structure” of the nat ional. defense state 
which came into being following Japan's 1936 adher- 
ence to the Anti-Comintern Pact and the beginning 
of the Ghinese war in 1957. The last phases of re- 
action were carried on openly under military auspices 
(the “young officers"), and wore accompanied by 


political assassinatione st home and treaty-brealking 
aggression abroad, 


In essence, the whole reaction was (and 
is) Ὁ powerful resurgence of xenophobia directed 
against Liberal democratic ideology at home and 
against Western imperial interests abroad, and βο- 

companied by a vigorous reassertion of Japanese 
SuperLority and extreme nationalism. 


This, very briefly, is the background for 
present Japanese attitudes. The ideological move- 
ments roughly sketched ebove have been, and will con- 
tinue to be, variously explained, but two factors 


may be stressed as having been of considerable im- 
portance in producing them, 6 


: 7 WMirst, the making over of Japm's econony 

Was not by any means a painless operation. Grave 
Social dislocations necessarily occurred in the - 
change-over from feudal to industrial organization, 


it more or. 


possible. At times, 
Restoration" (Shown .. 


red in sev- 
Klamath Indians of 
New Guinea, and 
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japan, because she ᾿ 
| os of Africae δὴ mee’ 
Seen tn mh 7 Sor tee 
‘abet able effectively to τῶν Se caichen ὧν 
3 inten while these other pr es “τοῖς Ἢ 
Sahvers ond aris, have been wh 


i under= --- 
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int ortant nov <) j hek S us to We ω» 
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Merete pa of the att err “or asian with, te ᾿ 
δοἰαῦλο ἢ _ 
ent i pig ol ng goo could not have — ἢ 
yale pi ῖα the basic attitude oe bee on : 
88 a 
manipulate e) 


A second important factor influencing oe 
course of Japanese 4deoLogical changes τὴ ose ο 
attitude displayed by Western nations and peop 


igners abroad have 

ἃ Japen. In goneral, fore 
pa Little respect for Japan as ἃ nation and even 
Less for the Japanese as a people. 


The lack of 
foreign recognition has been well-nigh intolerable 


tion, and 
to the Japanese, whose pride of race, na ton, 

culture oe been repeatedly slighted by the Weste 
erners. \ihile the American Exclusion Act of 1924 


Was, perhaps, more exacerbating than any othor single 


irritant, it is only one of many which have been 
deeply resented by the Japanese. 


formal recognition of racial equality was rejected 
at Versailles; foroicners in Japan -= especially the 
self-assured British, with their unconcealed atti 
tudes of Buperiority to all Asiatic peoples == were 
Sometimes extromely offensive; and Vesterners in 
their own countries not only tended to ignore Japan's 
pee to status as a nation anong nations but also 
ore 


Ἔ 
Their plea for | 


Aistinctive only 


85. being som 
than the others, - 


Ὡς Japanese Nationalien 


feta Ghorification of Race anda Culture. The 
net ttitude of the Ja anese Ἐ ° 
orttls and their nation is a Strone Ἔρος πο Si τὐϑ 
Queness =< ang Superiority =. as 
other peoples and nations rs 
(Japenese ra : 


= 


ΔΟΙΡΙΟΒΙΦΤΑΙ, 
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ywnd expression 
\ 105, and fo 
sacs with other ῬΘΌΡ ΔῸΣ ‘ong 
sgenvur ies ago in the phrase Yom. 
JApANose Spir 


anashit (the 
“ΠΟ ad of irit 
which 18 ὁ enabling Jepanese 
of enthusias tn socking thoLr ob Joce 
heen 9 Japaness would pala par P | 
ce 0 - 
, city in she 18 
pep may shen ehh tant ta, tetera 
= sash tS be inferior tO Ay atm of his 
case of a Japanese, acquire icune ἢ 
birth os a ember of the Yariato 


all obstacles 
LAVOS.» While th 


letely con-= 
most Japanese are corip 
inced Png Ee is a race superior ee ea. ae 
‘pot they are descended from she sane αὶ ‘ 

2 x uf share to some extent in the sane Ἷ n y 
eth » ἘΠΡΟΤΟΥΣ that Japan is the chosen country 0 
aie ~ and is unique in the world because it is 
δι; their exclusive protection; that a eepoed cul- 
ture ip superior to mY other, even in such spheres 
as industry or mechanized war 
basis for which cane 
America, 


fare, the technical 
into Jepan from Europe and 


Intensive and systematic indoctrination, 
building on solid cultural tr 
universal primary education, 


aditions by means of 
adult education, and 
the many other propaganda methods described abovel/ 
have implanted in every Japenese ever since the early 
days of the Keiji era faith in racial, national, and 
cultural superiority (backed by the religious sance 
tions of State Shinto). 


Because the modern Japanese 


anthoritarian regime has behind it a cultural honoe 

gGeneity developed during a period of over two hundred= 
oad years of isolation under the Shogunate, and bee 
cause the new supernationalist traditions and atti- 
tudes were in accord with the basic ethnocontricism 


of the preliterate mass of the (peasant) population 


snd with the traditions of feudal loyalty of the 
Samurei and Daimyo at the time of the τἴ 
tion, the Japanese race 

victions associated wi 

is much more deeply r 


eiji restora-~ 
Nh, 88 well as other con-= 
nee εἶ ἀνα οἰ super-nationalism, 
ea in the attitude complex 
m8 hac Aaa than are similar naaterte in other 
of contrast, the 


Δ} In Section It, 
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“with nationel 8 
carefull 


rei tudes § 
3 insulab 6d thro 
posal bly 


uch as the above 
ugh ἵ chough 
danaging 

evident tha 


+ control” from 
contact with We 
% Japan has 
over other 


tern ideas, it is 
had a trenen 
nations im P 
virtually 


dous advantage | 
vanning for total war, since 
the entire population 
So take 90. sacrifiaes 


35 yeady and willing 
for the nation. 


2, Phases of 
Ag compounds 


Nationalism. Jap 
Joo our Οἱ several in 

in eddition Yamato Damas r 

δος ae Wey js; Bushido, the way of the 

‘J he foas 

= yen he Kodi . the way of the ng ὑπὶ i 

rae temate Danashis, ALL of these ways have ΟΣ» 

gins which conterporary J <sogg 

back to pre-ilei ji sraditions , 

Damashii, the antique 

fully reorganize 


ut unlike Yamato 
,doas involved have been care- 
ἃ into the presse 
L868. > Tndeed, th 


6 term Bushido 
restoration, while Kodo came 
cently. 


anese nationalism 
ter-rolated elements 
nii. Especially important 
ents are three "ways"; (State 


6 publicists trace 


nt concepts since 


dates only from the 
to use even more roe 
a. State Shinto. a “way ὃς the poop" 
is eror Worship; tts ceremonios are frequent — 

n Then tae Japan, and it is taught in the schools. 
(See above Section 1.G.1.d. State Shinto) Although 
stressing the divinity of the Emperor, State Shinto 
ip not regorded as a religion by the Japanese, be~ 
cause their constitution assures freedom of "religion" 
and State Shinto is a compulsory belief. 
this religion of patriotism scems to have been 


morticed torether out of older boliefs as a device 


Actually, 
calculated to insure the absolute symbolic (not 
actual) authority of the Emperor by making him a 
Living god, backed by 26 centuries of "unbroken" 
themselves of 


Givine lineages originating in the supreme dieties,. 
By thus greatly sugmenting the 
Bignificance, 


Emporor's symbolic 
the groups controlling him assured. 
a more th 
A% the same time the 
of Engiend and the 
powerful symbol of 
%O create a loyalt 


oroughgoing grip on the nation. 
older Loyalty 


Emperor of Japan, like the King 
Anerican Constitution, is a 
national unity, 

y to the Ὁ 

Ὁ local dis 


at Ν As such he helps 

on to replace the 
trict dnd feudal lord. 

_ * With exceed 

would openly deny ‘the 

authority. Im Febru 

cers” 


ἜΡΩΣ few exceptions, 
ruary 


1936, when the 


EE ea ee τσ ee ee eee EE σπϑασνσσονσον 
Ψ = " - - FF ae τ neg ees 


Sror's divinit 
organized a revolt in an effort ἢ 


no Japanese 
or defy his 
Young Ooffi- 

© force the 
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govermiont further 
Awperialisn, assass 


in the direction of military. 
‘nated several high government 
officials, and occwied several agtargacr rere in 
Tokyo, they did so in the name 0 ry I, 
Cleiming that he was being misled by hls advisors, 
This appeal not only illustrates the goal of Japanese 
politics, which is to control the Mlperor, but also 
Andicates the potency of his sy 
alone is sufficient to carry bho 


bolic power, which 


nation along with 
bo surrender, even after being commanded to do so 


Ἐ First 
Baperor, is important for two reasons, P 
+ oe anything else, served to discredit 
at such disobedience. 


1%. That the rebel officers refused for some hours 
y 
them in the eyes of the people, who were horrified 


Second, it is a demonstration 

+ the myth of the Emperor's absolute, divine 
ἘΝῚ ts not accepted outright by those high up 
in national politics -- although such people are 


usually not so inept as to get themselves into the 
Saat tin of dofying the Emperor's will and thus 
Losing all popular support. 


(Probably failure to 


obey. the Emperor is the principal reason for the 
shooting, after court-martial, of the leaders of 
in governmental policy immediately afterw 
they continued to be regarded by the 
officers as havi 
notives.) 


dd! 


this revolt, since thoir aims were taken into account 


ards, and 

higher arm 

ng acted out of worthy patriotic - 
While it might appear from what has been 

aeaid that State Shintoism is an unmitigated fake, 
which must be apparent to most of the Japanese — 
people, nothing could be further from the truth. 
Many reject parts of the official rigamarole of 
faith, but belief in the divinity of the 
in rightness of his official acts 
is 6 fundamental attitude 
Sluding those high in the 
the outside 


the unauestionable 


peror and 
of most Japanese, even in- 
government 
to be merely manipulatin 
Ὡς 


who appear from 
8, him, 


The content of the 1 
is very broad, 


J 
constituted superiors -- 
obedience to th 


rtue an individual 
oyaity concept for a Japanese 
in Japan, yalty means. 
© superordinate authorit 


unquestioning 
YY; Whether 


Or ee  --- 
i - > - + ny a tel Yt 6 =) - 


= ~~. 
#4)" ee —_ a 
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or superior 

father, school teacher, Het ideol ly μονα! δὲ not 
fficer in army and Navy,» end ling to relinquish 
Ὧν: thet the individual be ha t “y do so by the 
ersonel satisfactions if asia Loyalty over all 
κου ν wot that ne ἘΣ: ΩΝ te arning and 

ersonel considerations ae a his most important 
ἮΝ Ὁ ΟΝ om feudel Loy ΠΣ was primarily 
Loyanty to individuals as such, 
‘Ao the ἃ 


oday it is loyalty 
eaders of groups, and through them to the 
groups themselves. : 


While the same prince iples ns hee a 
femily (whore, of course, they are tT γονὴ 
in the class room, in the local comn me: ἢ 

the regiment, thoir highest tpg . =A 
devotion to the national group expressed 7 Loy ty 
bo the divine Eaperor as the symbol of natio 
authority. Thus, intense; fanatical patriotism is 
the primary Japanese virtue, 


the supremely right 
and supromely good in the Japanese value system, and 
the epitome of Bushido. 


δ striking example of Bushido in action, 
typical of those associated with warfare, is that 
of the suicidal dash of three Japanese soldiers, who 
carried a large bomb into the barbed wire impeding 
the Japanese at Chapei in 1932. hile they lost 
their Lives, they made possible the advance of the 
army through the thirty foot gap opened in the wire, 
These “Human Bombs" were publicized and honored ag 
manifesting the highest type of patriotism <= vyolun~ 
tary sacrifice of their lives for the good of the 
nation. Their deed has boen imitated in army train- 
ing, and utilized as an inspiration to school 
children, who are taken in froups to salute the 
status erected in thoir honor, This heroic art re- 
flects both Bushido and Yanato Damashii. 

Another illustration 
shows the persistence of seria eatoen tote tis 
Present, is the continuing veneration of the 47 
Ronin (masterless samrai), These men were the 

Svs of a 17th century Daimy 

Seneurered into dishonor an 
Shogun's court 
the Shogun by 
trained him, 


iberately mis- 
5 and insulting 


β honored, the Daimyo 
errors et the audience, Thus dis 
hed no alternative except suicide. His followers -- 


1 my 
now Ronin == could not move ΒΘ hie A ba the 
Men responsible for his disgrace ag 0 = 

latter's power, but they bided the » oe egy 

the whole affair had become publicly x , 


Leader of the Ronin, to allay suspicion enacted the 
role of a rained man, squandering his property, 


taking to drink, and thus convincing his enemies 
that he was defeated and impotent. 


ὍΣ 
Le. 
The climax came 
when the faithful 47 assembled and killed the man 
who had betrayed thoir master, after which they in 
tur committed suicide to atono for the murder, 


4 
; , lar of the Kabulci 
his story is one of the most popu 
en is is frequently perfommed today, always 
before an enthusiastic audienco. 


Like the story of 
the three hunmen bombs it emmhasized the theme of 
enduring and self-immolating loyalty, the followers 
of the Daimyo having devoted their entire lives to 
avenging him, 


A somewhat subtler, but equally rovealing > 
incident occured in 1931 in connection with the 
Wenchurien occupation. Because it illustrates 50 
Woll some of the nuances of Bushido the 
this incident is auoted from a source τ 
ὶ written and published under ἢ apanese a 


dd 


account of 
mich was 
uspices: . 
ον ὍΘ. case of a young wife may be 
cited. This women, the wife of an arm 
officer, just before he left for the 
Nenchurian front, comaltted 
traditional manner for wome 


the risks and dangers to 


dos 


suicide in the 
Ἢ so that in 
which her husband 
Would be exposed he would have no consider= Ἰώ 
ation for her to hamper him, and so that he 

would be untramelled in his devotion to the . 

Emperor ond to his country, and so that he 

would gladly sacrifice his life, 

'. Without the slightest thought of 
While it must not be Bu 


Suicide received wide 
Jepanese leaders 


if necessary, 
destruction 


her ."1/ 
pposed that because thig 
publicity the policy of 
today is to 


encourage the self- 
of army officoerst wives, it is 
oe that the story: Lllustrates the 


neverthe= 
ideal of 


Frederic De Garis We Japane: 
ress, Yokohama, © 1934, “pe Ὑ 2 τὰς - 9. 


the Yamagata 
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δι Rode. than | 
Wath to worka Toataatin Mey Of the 


Gen", which derives 


Tron Japanese belior in Yamato ragiay 
Y Md in th 


8 Experorts Givinity, A Sent 
ἀϑουλυθὰ to : au ; 


αὐῦρ 


Emperoyt 
8 “White Seite nation, the Japanese VOraio “6 the 
| ur 


nh of 
lopi« 
SUpert on. 


ee 


Jinma, the first humen empergn of Jan 
Which ig mom to <Yery school child, puta δ ¢ ta 
Ways “We shalt 


build our capital all 


hig 


3 ΟΥ̓́Θ the world, 
BNA wake the whole World our domain," me Var Office 
BOSS Into greater detail; | 


"To bring together all 


Clean Sweep of in} 


the earth and to brine about 
N8SS among manking ἔν 


References %O Hakko ichiu, the "94 
WOrla"’, which are to 


cht corners 


ustice and inequality from 
everlasting happi- 


ought together Under ἃ 
Single (Japenese) roof, are frequent in official >: 
elaborations of this idea ) : | 


A QS applied 
Ldsas As.new, Ὁ 18 not merel 
Whipped out of the hat Ὁ 


V/ This and the preceding quotat 
Smith,"The Wind of Japan!) Amerasia 


a — rte 
4 Pre 8 Se ot ee os " 7 
¥ ‘ SO ee Π-- ᾿ 
υ- . be σ΄ 
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BHKS Kodo, then, 18 Bincerely and Sarnestly 
believed in by most Jep anese high ranking military: 
and government officials, 


eRe Ee . Ὁ Ὸ “-- 


of the 


Superior Civilization as | 


ion from Bradfora. 
» March 1942, Ὁ, 8. 
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Widely a8 Possible and by force of arms if 


necessary, 
This comparison is made neither to disparage the 
English, who Lor the most part abandoned their 
“wnlte men's burden" rationed ization long QO, nor 
WO justify the Japanese in their QRETGSsions it is 
Mate simply as the best means of expressing clear}: 
one of the most important and least understood age 
pects of the Japanese attitudes which cluster 
around nationalisi, The acceptance of Kodo ig not 
herely passive, however, but is for many a militant 
force, supported as it is by the potent, emotional] 
Welgnted values of Yamato Damashii, 
and Bushido.1 


State Shinto, 
Patriotism, 
nation 


ὃς The Ideal and the Actual in Japanese 
ia, “Tho ἘΤΤΙΤΟΔΙΠΕΤ complex of teewtone 
tionalism is shared to some extent 
Bll Japanese, 
dividual’ to 


by virtually 
although in. varying degrees from ine 
individual and. from class tO class, 
Moreover, while the.same ieaps of faith are made b 
ell but the very few real skeptics, the private 
rationalization of then bys SQY, ἃ peasant and 8. 
member of the top army clique, must differ tromen- 
Gously. Such differences are not made public, for 
the fiction that the. Japanese are uniformly. devoted 
to the eror and are all equally Willing to make 
any sacrifice for Japan is rather generally re- 
Spected. At the same time, there is a recognition 
thet individuels may possess Yamato Damashii in 
greater or smaller degrees, the 
Ronin, and the officer's wife 
it to the Nth ἃ 
isss fortunate 


human bombs, the 47 
6 described 
egree, with ordinary pers 


sae 


above having 
ons being 


A 
Benctions, from the + 
behavior regardless o 
application 
gations o 


woe 


en discussed 
Memoranda... This 
state struct 


are supposed 
stence of 


Agay: Lonal requir 
of police : 
an be made, 


mention has Ὁ 


een made here 


of Kolkutai, which. 
in earlier Psychology Division 
is because Kokuteil, literally the 
Ure or polity, invo ves 
ee ka LT ao prntegrates them around the 
ormai concept of na oneal polity in 
teric way. ‘While the Σου ΟΝ δ 
Jepanese, Kokutai as 
formulation o 
ia a "δωμέω 


π᾿ ee 
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A, The Top Cliques. Among the higher 
arity ond navy Stttserey tho higher bureaucrats, and 
the industrialists and business men, there is little 
misunderstanding of the Emporor's role in governs 

tents Most of thom are quite sincere in thelr lip. 
Service to the divine Emperor, but they also recog- 
nige tacitly thet his actual power is slight, since 
chey are themselves engaged in the political manip. 
Wletions which make Japan tick, The patriotic | 
Gevotion of thease men cannot always be whole-hearted, 
since thoy have their own intorests as well as the 
soumtry's to serve and since their sophistication is 


sufficient to prevent them from accepting uncritically 
the official ideology. 


Ὁ. Widdle Glasses. White collar workers 
and technicians, althougn vocationally educated, have 
largely been prevented from studying political and 
sociological phenomena, and as 8 f¢roup probably 
accept at nearly face value the ‘mperorts supremacy 

in the state, as woll as many of the ideological 

trimmings of Japanese nationalism. Some of them are 
skeptical about some of the articles of faith, but 
the effect of the war against the Vest, despite the 
materiel deprivations it entails for these people; 
has been to make them suppress their skepticism ond 


Leap on the nationalist band wagon in thought as well 
Os in speech, 


~ The upper middle class is more skeptical 


then the Lower, but it, too, has been-influenced by 
the.war toward a-less reluctant acceptance of nation-~ 
AList dogma. an 


©. Workers, Although the urban proletar- 
iat hos had to curtall ite already low Standard of 
Living as a result of the militerista! policy, it 
probably contains few persons vho are not en husiastic 
in their profession of Japanese nationdism, The. 
trade-unionism and communism which were Ταϊχιν >. 
popular in the twenties have not only been forcibly 
Suppressed, but have, in a sense, been subverted 
(from the Western Viewpoint). This has occurred be- 
cause of two special circumstances, First, Japanese 
trade-unionism , 


\ » Like so meny other aspects of modern 
‘Japan which have been calloa by 


Western names, was 
never really like trade-unionism as we know i. 


Δ} (con't) only to scholars, ana even they have no. 
wniform understanding of its exact significance. 


al ll Be πτεΠΤΡτ τ te eee ee ee 
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Relations between 


Japanese employers and vorkeng 
have always had in ther a good deal of the ΒΒ, - a 
Wwadltion, workers boing loyal to employers ang ᾿Ξ 
employers feeling ἃ genuine paternal responsibility : 
WO Workers. Because these attitudes were deeply 
inplonted, the alterations suffered by trade-unionisn υς 
When Lt was imported into Japan was so Great ag to 
destroy its essence, Second, the group of extreme - 
militarists now in control, while they abhor comm= c 
nism, particularly because of its relationship with 
the old enemy, Russia, are also decidedly onti. 3 
capitalist themselves, so that their program has had 5. 
a definite appealto the anti-capitalist Olements | 
in the country. Tho address made by one of the 
February 1936 rebel officers to a street crowd 
demonstrates this point: 


“Why should we fight in llanchuria to 
protect the interests of the capitelists, 
the Witsuis, the Kawasalkis » the Morimuras 
and others? lanchuria was all right in the 
beginning, but now it is the hunt 


ing groumd 
of the capitalists who are exploiting it 
for their own profit. We are for lovalt 
to the Emperor and el 


i 


}} 


imination of the evil 
statesmen who stand between the people and 
the Experor,."1 
Moreover, many of the urban workers, ©specially in 
the newer war industries, were formerly marginal 
agriculturalists » Ὧο whom a regular money income, 
however small, seens & real blessing after their 
Losing struggle to make a living on the soll, 
ἃ, Farmers. ‘The farmers 
of as sincere Th the Ὁ attitudes of 
88 & group they ar thusilastic than 
Many other sectio population, 
true of agriculturalists, the 
reslities of making a Living from the soil and in- 
Clined to remain rather unimpressed by excitiL 
doctrines from the city 
economic life immediately, 
have been through the prima 


1/ ates. Fleisher, Volcanic Isle 
Pe. 961 
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, ome relief at a 
departure of a conseripted son or 80 
son's rejection by the army, but the — is the 
economic suffering which results from ~ withdrawal 
of on able-bodied man from the farm rather than any 
Lack of basic patriotism. 

Qe 
of the amy, 


Sue Larpely Tron 


Army Rank end File. 


The rank and file ri 
draw Largely trom peasant hones, or 
from the lower classes in the cities, - ue 
heartedly enthusiastic. lot thet the ae want to 
got killed or wounded «= until experienced, their 
reactions seem to be much Like the green troops of 
eny other comtry -= but thoy do want, more than 


anything else, to act the part of a soldier with 
honor. 


This means that if suicidal courage is re« 
quired, they will displey it, and that they make no 
reservation in so doing. 


The sprinkling of botter 
ducated men in the army is likely to strengthen | 
oe thon to weaken its devotion to duty. A great 
many of them are petty officials =~ school teachers, 
minor bureaucrats, and the like -= who are often 
professional patriotecrs whose very livelihood has 
depended on their being highly nationalistic, 

others with better education, who are certainly not 


For 
zealots, experience under fire is apparently enough 
to submerge other attitudes and bring strong nation- 
alist feelings to the surface. 


d3 


This is clearly 


Shown in the reflections of a former writer on his 
experiences as a squad leader in the Chinese war: 


“Danger and hardship have bound us toe 
gether in an iron-strong relationship on the 
field. We trust each other implicitly and 
wo have merged our individual interests in 
the common whole. It seemed to me as a 
thought of 1t, that we had found simplicity 
and humility to be closely akin to nobleneas, 
~- We had been welded Solidly, in the fighting, 
into a group sworn to fight, 
thing, for the fatherland, 
- strength and makes us able to die in the 
field, almost unc 
Emperor with our 


Onsciously saluting the 
last breath, 

thet had seemed. 

unbearable, 


The hardships 
80 great at the time, almost 
were n 
deed, they how 
to be bathed 


\ 
through every= 
it gives us 


now quickly forgotten. In» 
‘Sppeared,.in my mind's eye, 
with © pure and radiant Light. 
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cho end οἵ 
᾿ς this does not moan 
the wer, There are ondless | poy By 
eos ts ei od bec strength, 1 
| Ange in our A 
oping Re as bravely 88 possible, 1 


τι Sincerity_and Ske ie = basoap be 
‘sonceluded that mony vapandess are a Ἄς weeny 
heir avtistudes of reverence oa ics Geamiines 
‘of admiration f ἣν ang oor ἢ α ᾿ ho γεκήποτω ot 
Ὁ 
ons bi ere tue ἘΝ which hes ereatly ἈΝ το 
ὑνβωμωΝ nationalist enthusiasm among nll classes. 


However, there have been dissenters from 
Ke Ladeclory in the past, and the pap prinpertir 
‘Walle they have had a VoTy favorable set of atti- 
‘gudes to wanipulate in sheir effort to generate 100 


“per cent Japanism, have also had to encounter wide- 


3 sirenticism. All Japanese value formal correct~ 
ated and are trained from birth to conform 
externally regardless of inner feelings. To then, 
frank solf-oxoression, which we tend to praise, | 
“Would be regarded as egoistic rudeness. It 15 true, 
however, that many Japanese of all classes have a 
-pors of toneve-inecheek attitude toward many of the 
forms which they observe punctiliously. The typical 
Japanese reaction to differences between appearances 
end realities is to accept and use the discrepancies - 
without attempting to debunk them. It is therefore 
necessary to avoid the too easy assumption that 


attitudes in Japm are as unified and as sweepingly 
‘nationalistic as the publi 


. c¢ behavior of many Japanese 
‘seens to indicate, | | 


ὧν These generalizations do not ‘mean that the 
dapenese are insincere in their basic patriotism; 
‘but they do meangthat real Japanese attitudes are 


*@ecidedly more moderate and varied than the extreme 
expressions of ‘Jingoism which are now 


feos superficiall 
accepted by virtually all Japanese.2 ᾿ ef - 


: — 4 } . . ᾿ "he ‘ ; 

1/ Hino, Ashihei, Whe 5 

Lf pres oe » at and Soldiers, 
2/ See above 1.6.3. Ja anese 


cussion of religious Skeptic = : osticism for a dine 
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G. Attitudes toward Foreign Counties and People 


Japanese attitudes toward foreigners and 
towards foreign countries have ἃ 
upon in section A above. 


lready been touched 
The strong anti-foreign 
feeling of most Japanese, 


while sometimes submerged, 
has been characteristic of the people as a whole for 
centuries, This feeling is closely linked with the 
Japanese conviction that they are racially and 
culturally superior to all other peoples, an attitude 
that gains reinforcement in periods of reaction 
against Western influences. 


| Recognizing that all foreigners are regarded 
by the Japanese as inferior 
distinguish levels o 


τ is still possible to 
4 inferiority. At the bottom of 

the hierarchy are found the native peoples of the 
Pacific Islands and of Asia, the Ainu, the Formosan 
aboriginals, the Filipinos, and Malayans, At a level 
Above these native peoples in Japanese opinion are the 
Koreans and the Chinese, who are regarded as being 
definitely superior to the preliterate tribesmen, but 
who are felt to have some traits in common with then, 
On the third level are found the Russians, who, as 
white men 


are thought of as superior to any non- 
Japanese λ 


siatic, but who are not placed in quite the 
same category as other Westerners. 


Above them, but) © 
somewhat below the Japanese themselves, are other 
Westerners -- Americans, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans. 
the 


1. Native Peoples: The prevailing attitude of 
Japanese toward Asiatic and Pacific natives is 
that they are simple 

careful supervision t 
themselves or others. 


childlike people who require 

o prevent their injuring either 
A sort of paternal benevolence 
is combined with an exploitative attitudg making 
Japanese colonial administrators anxious to provide 
certain rudimentary benefits of civilization such as. 
schooling, some medical care, and in general enough 
Anstruction in civilized ways to produce useful peaceful 
populations; but, at the same time, willing to suppress 
any overt revolt with the utmost violence and. to see 
the native peoples ruthlessly 
Labor ‘power, 


exploited for their — 
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The example of Japanes¢ treatment of the 
aboriginals im Formosa typifies this attitude, On 
this island nearly half the aroa is still ocoupled 
principally by preliterate tribesmen, many of whom 
were formerly headhunters. ‘The Japanese have enclosed 
them behind a so-called "gu 


ard line" -= a stockaded 
fortified zone around a Vas 


τ inland area. Reape 
| they have narrowed the zone and have thrust 
‘ate τὺ pon Fone who have been unwilling to submit 
bo life in the “civilized" portions of the island. 
Oecasional violence by tribesmen has met with full- 
scale military punitive exp 
massacre of hundreds of the 


editions resulting in the 
natives» 
several thousand Japanese pol 


At the same time, 
jcemen assigned to the 
aboriginal areas have been expected to function as 
doctors, teachers, and councilors to the natives ὶ as 
well as to keep order among them. Thousands of the 
aboriginals have been moved from the mountains to the 
low lands and set up as farmers, and other thousands 
have been "tamed" (the Japanese used this word in 
their English-language discuss 
have abandoned their own way 


ions), so that they 
useful in various Japanese enterprises. 


of life and become workers 
2, Koreans. Koreans occupy a rather special - 
position in Japanese thinking by virtue of the fact that 
the nearly half million of them who live in Japan proper 
constitute the only large minority there of common 
foreign origin, In general, Koreans probably occupy 
a position in Japanese thinking somewhere between the 
native peoples and the Chinese. In addition, however, 
the ordinary Japanese both fears and distrusts Koreans 
in Japan as foreigners who have good cause to dislike 
Japan, A striking demonstration of this tension in 
regard to Koreans occurred during the 1923 earthquake, 
when many Koreans were massacred on the basis of rumors 
about a Korean uprising against the Japanese. 
Chinese 


3. the ese and China, The Japanese attitude 
toward the Chinese is ambivalent: 
bee “ne 


| there is considerable 
respect for Chinese culture, but it underlies a rather 

general disdain for the Chinese as a people. Japanese 

scholars and most fairly well educated Japanese recognize 
the tremendous cultural debt owed to China and accord 
the Chinese at least a grudging respect for their 
achievements in art, literature, and philosophy. 


This respect for Chinese 
however, directed toward t 


he past, and modern China 
is thought of as being a country of corrupt, spiritually 
deficient people who do not even have any unified 
sense of nationality, China is quite sincerely 
regarded as incapable of self-government by man 
Japanese. To us this at 


y 
titude seems like a facile 
Yationalization of the Japane 
the Chinese, 


The Japanese 


culture is, 


se desire to exploit 
but this is too simple an explanation, 
are as sincere in regarding the Chinese 
as inferior as they are in their belief in themselves 
as the chosen peopie, and many really believe that 
Japanese control and organ 


ization of the Asiatic 
continent will benefit the Chinese, 


Moreover, this very belief that the Chinese 
are inferior and incapable of action as a nation was 


partly responsible for the Japanese attack on China 
in 1937, Although the story is far from clear, there 
seams to be no doubt that Japanese leaders fully 
expected a quick collapse of the Chinese armies, and 
that the continued resistance of Chiang Kai-Shek has 
been a genuine and bitter disappointment to then, 


Another illustration of the Japanese contempt 
for the Chinese is found in the behavior of some of the 
military during the Chinese war. Two young officers 
early in the war made a wager as to the number of | 
Chinese heads they could lop off with the old two-edged 
samurai swords. At first, the goal set was 100, but 
this was too sasy and so it was later extended to 250. 
The contest was extensively reported in the Japanese 
press as a fine illustration of Bushido, although 
reporting ceased before the ultimate goal was reached. 
This incident not only shows the contempt of the extreme 
militarists for the Chinese bdut also the attitudes of 
Japanese at home who apparently saw no great wrong 
in this wanton mrder of unarmed civilians. 


Along with contempt for the Chinese, however, 
the Japanesa leaders feel somewhat afraid of China's 
potentialities, They recognize that if China, with her 
tremendous population and considerable resources, were 
to achieve a unified national organization and to slicceed 
in modernizing her industries she would be ‘so powerful a 
nation that Japanese ambition 

be attained. 


s-in east Asia could never 
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The Japanese population 85 8 Whole have 
not given the Chinese war enthusiastic support, 
They have been loyal and 


have done what the government 
has demanded of them, bu 


t withous at Re the war | 
as the kind of Japanese erusade 5 represented 
to be in official propaganda. Perhaps the failure of 
the military to achiev 


e the quick victory they 
anticipated, coupled with th 
man's living stan 


e decline in the common ς 
dards during the middle 30's and 
during the course of the war, 
this. 


are responsible for 


Chinese living elsewhere than in China 
Proper occupy a rather special position in the 
Japanese view. ‘The Formosan Chimese are officially 
called "Taiwanese," the Manchurian Chinese, 
"Yanchukuoans," apparen 


tly in an attempt to 
them from the inhabitant 


distinguish 
s of China Proper. 

officials and probably a 

street tend to regar 


Government 
150 the Japanese man~in-the- 
d these emigrants from China 
Proper as somewhat inferior to the Chinese in the 
homeland -- perhaps because the admi 
culture is not carr 


ration for Chinese 
{ed over to them.1/ 


}}: 


4, The U.S.S.R, and the Russians. Three 
conditions are primarily responsible for prevailing 
Japanese attitudes toward Russia and the Russians. 

The first of these is the fact that Japan, in defeating 
Russia in 1905, achieved her first victory over a 
Western power; the second is the old Imperial rivalry 
of the two countries in northeast Asia; 

is Japanese fear and dislike of Soviet political 
organization, 


< ee 


and the third 
\ 


: t 
Because Japan succeeded rather easily in 


XA 
her war against Russia in 1905, Japanese formny 
years despised the military prowess of the Russians 
and ‘largely for this reason have regarded the Russians 
as somewhat inferior to other Westerners. 


The 
performance of Russia in the first World War and the 
complete collapse of the old Imperial organization 


The picture is not altogether clear, however. - 
Official policy is to "Japanize" the Formosan Chinese 
while barring their way to the better professional ΟΣ 
administrative jobs. This may point to an ultimate 
assimilation which would rank the Taiwanese close to the 
Yamato “race” itself and well above the Chinese in China, 


i 0 | 


— 


served to strengthen thes 
show by the Japanese att 


in the naritime provin 
that war, This attitu 


comming, 12° 


9 Japanese views, as was 
amps to extend her power 
ces 


py military force following 
de still preva 
Japanese, although Japanes 


Changkufeng and lNomonhan 4 


ils among many 


6 leaders learned in the 
Longer weak in a military 


Soviet losses in the war 


sense « 


ffairs that Russia was no 


Today 


because of 
with Germany , ; 
apparently a resurgence 0 


Japanese believe that Rus 
the Far Bast. 


© the old view 


here ig 


and many 
sia is militarily weak in 
At the same time, 
erformance against Germany is rec 
notable military achievement. 


the Soviet 
ognized as a 


The imperial rivalry between the two 


of Russian intentions for decades. 


countries has made the Japanese extremely suspicious 


in recent years, 
these suspicions have manifested themselves in 
exceedingly strict surveillance of all Russians 


entering Japan and have played themselves out in. 
intricate diplomatic maneuverings concerning such 


of Manchulimo 


Russian waters. 


matters as the Chinese BKastern Railroad, the boundaries 
οΟ 
concessions tn 


i1 concessions in Sakhalin, and fishing 


Japan 


population. 


today. 


between Japan and the U.8.5 
Qull.-- Japanese fear and 
same time, the complicate 
of the two countries is 
Leaders reluctant to sacri 
concessions 


I “ὐαππιαπι τουπαπυσα τοι τὸ ς΄... 
2 τσ: 


ἫΝ Oe) Pe ee 


δ final reason for enmity and distrust in 
Japanese attitudes toward Russia is the revolutionary 
Soviet government. 


Japanese officials greatly fear 
the possitility that Communism may gain strength in 
and as a consequence, they have done their 
wthost to inculcate hate of Communism in their 


Ordinary Japanese, because of traditional 


have been receptive to these ideas. 


enmity between the two countries and because the 
victory of 1905 makes them feel superior to the Russians, 


While the 


Communist movement gained some strength in Japan in 
the 1920's, it has probably been completely eliminated 


No mere neutrality pact like the present one 


~R. can destroy -- or even 
suspicion of Russia. At the 
ad, if uneasy interdependence 

such as to make the Japanese 


fice their present oil . 
in Sakhalin and their fishing concessions 


ΤΣ ΡΣ aN τ-τ τ --- 


an 


in Russian waters by provoking ἫΝ Goviet Union too 
far, unless they feel confiden 
‘advantages woul 


that even greater 
ἃ quickly accrue 
Mt the present 


following an attack, 
time the tendency of the militarists 
to regard the Soviet maritime eS a " 
revolver Leveled at the neart of ve D 8 
Wut Russian involvement in war with Germany reduces 
greatly the fear that the revo 

the Sov 


iver may be loaded or 
Set trigger finger sensitive. 


5. Other western Nations 


a, United States. Toward the United States 
the Japanese have had a varie 
their feelings ὃ 


ty of attitudes, and 
oward us are perhaps more complicated 
than toward any other nation becaus 
frequent contacts betwee 
Japanese atti 


e of the rather 

n Americans and Japanese, 
tudes have 

to profound dislike fo 


ranged from extreme admiration 

r the United States and her 
people, ‘The admiration arises from America's leadership 
in bringing \\estern techniques to Japan and from 
America's greater willingness to recognize the Japanese ins 
as worthy people than other Western nations have 

displayed. The dislike, rooted in a general xenophobia, 

) has risen from American arrogance, racial discrimination, 
and official condemnation of Japanese national 
expansionisn, 


dd) 


, The position of America as a chief rival of 
Japan for Pacific power is an important factor 

influencing the opinions of Japanese nationalists. 
As long as Russia could be ignored and England was 


involved in a European war, the United States stood as 
the principal obstacle to Japanese ambitions. 


This 
rivalry has been much more consciously felt by the 
Japanese -- who wished to alter the Pacific status 


quo in their favor -- than it has been in this country. 
regard 


” 
military action. 


In general, the Japanese today tend to 
Americans as decadent, soft, and incapable of 
translating their enormous resources into effective . 


μᾧ Japanese victories in the South 
acific have effectively reinforced the domestic 
anti-democratic propaganda line, The behavior of 
American tourists in Japan, with their love of luxury 
and ready spending of enormous sums of money, has 
helped in the spreading of this conviction. 
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ticularly milit 
Japanese officialdom, par y ary 
officialdom, has jenonstrated, big og hg 
minor insults to fmericans in Japan Ὶ na over 
‘he last few years, the axtent of off cial Japanese 


Their pehavior is extreme 
contempt for fhuericans 5 of ordinary 


not represent the attitude 

Sreanaee put ἴδε fact that repeated provocations 
have gone unchecked nas helped to impress the 
population at Large with supposed American weakness. 
(In this connection, it 45 worth rena 
entrance into official service sometines has ἃ } 
profound effect on both the thinking and the overt 
behavior of the Japaneses This is true to some 
extent of minor pureaucra chool 

put more partic 


teaches y to the 
armed forces. The Japanese wh 


becomes an officer assumes 8 


army and 
strong attitude of 
superiority. Tt is as though the arly officer feels 
himself to be as greatly superior 
Japanese 


Japanese is 
f any other national group. * 
arroganc behavior toward foreigners ~~ even 
the episode of the Chinese hneadchoppin 

above -- may be 

Japanese military ps 


g recounted 
1 ἃ to this peculiarity in 
ychology + ) 


Perhaps the greatest single se 
influences Which have produced dislike o 

are those associated with our own assertions 0 
superiority. While 


f 
these need not be detailed, they 
have included episodes like the 1924 Exclusion Act, 
wiich the Japanese have resented very. intensely. 


% of 
f Americans 


Qn the other hand, ther 
Japanese who 


e are a great many 
until very recently were well disposed 
toward Americans. American aid in the jndustrialization 
of the country, the generous response of this country 
in sending aid to the victims of the 1923 Tokyo 
earthquake, and the fact that many Americans in Japan 
acted less arrogantly than did other Buropeans have 
contributed to this friendship. in addition, ) 
Japanese have relatives in 
have rece 


many 
this country from W 

: jyed favorable reports on 00 

as well as complaints ab 


nditions here, 
out discrimina 3 
American missionaries, although their, 
replace the supreme Japanese gods wit 

has been disliked, have contributed much in the way 


}} 


sympathetic with them as 


of educational and welfare activities Which has 
been appreciated, 


Evidence that Amer 
Japan has not been lackin 


ca has many friends in 
g even in the crisis 
situations when the gover 


nent has been whipping up 
antieAmerican sentiment, For example, at the time 
of the bombing of the Panay, the American Enbassy 
received many expressions of sympathy as well as 
five million dollars in monetary contributions from 
private citizens acting on their own behalf to show 
their friendship for this country. One Japanese 
lady even went so far as to visit the American 
Embassy and to cut off her 

the Ambassador's secretary, 
cord and present it to h 


ill, 
expressing extreme Tregre 
a wrong. 


hair in the presence of 

tie it with a ceremonial 
a traditional gesture 
t and a desire to atone for 
On other occasions, after Americans long 
resident in Japan started leaving the country because 
of the State Department's orders, they found numerous 
Japanese friends sorry to see them 


go and exceedingly 
individuals and as Americans. 
>. Great Britain, The Japanese feeling 
toward the English is rather like that toward 
Americans, except that the dislike is more intense and 
the friendliness less marked. 

major Pacific rival 

has been a principa 


If America has been a 
on the continent. 


England with her Asiatic Empire 
obstacle to Japanese hegemony 
The British who have visited Japan 
have tended to act as though they regarded the 
Japanese as just another Asiatic people, and this 
‘behavior has made them disliked as a group, To the 
militarists, the British base at Singapore 
Crown Colony of Hongkong, and British trea 


the 
ty rights 
in China have been particularly galling. Since the 
Battle of France, the Japanese respect for England 
as a mighty imperial power has rapidly declined. 
a c. France. France, following the World 
War, was the second power in East Asia texcepting 
Japan) to Japanese thinking, but if the fall of... 
France destroyed some Japanese respect for. the 
English, it completely convinced the Japanese. that. 


the French were no longer to be considered as of any 
significance in Asiatic politics, | 


.---τ.- el 
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Direct contacts of Frenchmen and Japanese 
have been more Limit 


ed than Japanese contacts with 
either Americans of Englishmen, 
toward the 


and Japanese attitudes 
French have consequently not been built up 
on the basis of 


sq broad an peas es have 
Deen, however, 8 ee οὐ ie 
contacts (e.g-, Pierre Loti's 55 een. Ὁ te , 
ana certain general similarities ἰῷ tion 
countries (love οἵ art, marries? a> ἀνὰ με, 
administrative centralization; a sharp 
between peasantry and tommsfolk) are appre 
by many of t 


ciated 
he better educated Japanese. Japan's 
modern legal system was founded on ὔ 
For most Japanes 


he French model. 
85 q Frenchman probabl 
stereotype - ἃ 


y exists as a 
member of a once powerful nation now 

become impotent who nevertheless 

his way of thin 


is somewhat akin in 
ng to cultured Japanese. x 


ἃ, . dapanese attitudes toward 
Germany today are Aorived principally from the , 
tremendous military euceesses the Nazis have achieved. 
Tt is true that Germany provided a model for the 
Japanese constitution and that the Japanese army was 
originally built along the lines of the 19th century 
Russian army; but after Germany's military defeat in 
the World War relatively fewer Germans visited Japan 
than citizens of other Western nations, and German 
prestige was at a low ebb. Consequentiy, recent 

events assume 4 principal importance. With the 

signing of the anti-Commintern pact in 1936 and its 
later extension to a military alliance with Germany 
(and Italy) in 1940, Japanese leaders recognized not 
only the coincidence of Japanese and German interests 
in upsetting the status quo in Europe and Asia, but 
also the growing military might of the Germans. 


τὰ after the occupation of Manchuria trade 
with Germany increased, and in other ways official 
relationships between the two countries became more 
cordial. ‘Unofficially, 


this meant that many German 
nationals moved into Japan, Ml 
past few years. 


especially during the 


The ordinary Japanese is not particularl τ 

hig _ Biers because he knows little. about chemi : 
τ nt le class Japanese with business or political 

am on is perhaps somewhat inclined to resent 


on the grounds that they are, after all, prs 
and therefore inferior, the increase in dates or on 
accorded to Germans in Japan} the goverment is 
apparently defin ous of 


jn Japan 
itely suspic Germans 
and although forced by present political aa 
to allow them consi keeps close wate 


derable freedor, 
on their activities. 


It is essential in con 


and the Germans to recognize 
that many s tween events in the two 
countries during rece 


pecause Japan 
copied Germany, put rather yecause two nations wit 
similar problems found similar solutions » As has been 
pointed out earlier, Japanese zovernment centralization 
has developed out of native Japanese traditions and 

was not imported rrom Nazi Germany. On the other hand, 
when close imitation has been appropriate to the 
Japanese situation, German ideas 
A conspicuous 1115 


panese 


ve been utilized. 
tration is the new block 
organization of the Imperial Rule Assistance Association, 
niready described (see above, section 11.C.1.b.)- 
This one similarity between the IRAA and the πα 2. 
party definitely does not mean thet the IRAA as 8 
whole is a slavish replica of the Nazi party. 
A final consideration which must be present 
in the minds of Japanese leaders is that if poth 
Japan and Germany win their wars, the sequel is likely 
to be an even greater War in which the two great 
Fascist Empires struggle for world supremacy. It would 
be a mistake, therefore, to assume that attitudinally 
the Japanese are as close to the Germans as their 
formal declarations make them ap 

6, Conclusion. 
to recall that xen 


pear to be. 
In conclusion, it is inportant 
ophobia is a fundamental Japanese 
attitude directed toward all other nations and peoples, 
and that it is the corollary of an unshakab 
in Japanese superiority. 


tf ἀν te le faith 
ese a tudes o 
sincere belief in Japan' 5 merge 1 8 


s national mission to ext nd 
her rule for the benefit of the ruled. ΒΡ ΤΌΝ 
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APPENDIX A 


Festiv nd Historic Date 


The following list of significant dates 


is intended to include the more important of 
them ahd to characterize them briefly. The list 
is of importance for the general Sate me Sh 
propaganda or psychological warfare campaigns 
ageinst Japan, but is not exhaustive, 


National Holidays are marked with an 
asterisk (they are distinguished by crossed red 
flags on all Japanese calendars). Dates given 
are according to the Gregorian calendar, but it 
should be born in mind that the country people 
sometimes celebrate the older folk festivals by 
a lunar calendar. Months are named below, but 
Japanese names (usually flower names) are not 
given because the months are commonly referred to 
in Japan by number -- as first month, second 


month, etc. 


* Jan. 1 & 3--Shogatsu (New Year's), 
New Year's is the most important holiday 


of the year. In rural areas and even in 
cities festivities and visits between 
relatives and friends, accompanied by 
banquets, may last for days. There are 
official Shinto Shrine services on 
January 1 (Shihohai) and January 3 
(Genshisai), Debts for the old year are 
supposed to be cleared up, and there 
have been cases of men coumLtting suicide 
because they could not meet their obli- 
gations by midnight of December She 
During New Year's week many people have 
a priest in to purify the house for the 
coming year, there is a whole series of 
firsts" ceremoniously performed, two 
important ones being the first bath of 
the new year and the first meal, Families 
in rural areas celebrate New Year's by 
the old lunar calendar, which sometines 
comes in February by "new calendar," 
(However, the official shrine ceremonies are 
by New Calendar everywhere), 
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Ξ εἰ 1G) 


Galenilar ὁ 
Manor of εὐτὰ οὐλλόγρηφ (ihe festival 


: (Snell Tew Yearty, a 


This ds Ge ond of the lier Year's season, 
Yatious cerenmies having to 40 with good 
τοι for the ecing year are practieed 
iS Tate) areas at this tine. 


ry in πες of the Accession of Jimm 

Geuno to Uke throne in Gov Ὁ οὖν dim 

Temno de agorded x¢ the first δι, 
@AVETOr, so .eveuary 11 ceicbrates the 
Wistorin founding of the sapanese nation, 
Most vestorn hietorians put dimmu enn! s 
pececsion date et about 2 sede) | 


» Vaundation 


See WeeThe uniivorsary of the 
trintic avt of irae TMben onbs, 
XGee above, section lide eebey Bushido, 
Tor Sho ἴον), Ἄ BGA Οἱ 


feb, 26-eumuiversory of the extensive | 


agtagelnations by uray wen of government 
eiflelais in 1930. . od 


Logg Vat, Ss near acta (Girh. Dey ov. 
boll Vestival). Thin is one of a series 

of Salim which occur in odd mubered months 
ond are celebreted in whan cress by pew 


vr ond in rural areas by lunar _. 
30 is a famiay festival in. 


As also called the Kone Geksu or peach 
Zeetival, the poneh being 2 Javanese 
Byehol for Lewalee) rs, : 


“Var. Geeiapress' a virthday. Observed 
in virls schools and various wonen! Ἐ. 
Bnsocintions. (If the present Empress . 
Giles this Sees Sie» aft course be > 
Changed to the birthday of her euceesss,) 


a ar spit piore 4 Ξϑλᾶ, : 

wastnox ἐξ ἄγαν , Ξ δ ΩΝ 
αλλ ς quinor festival called LLLLANs 

The Buddhist ‘Reuple cereuenies wean more to 

the Decne rae ass wre . attended 

Shen ure thos , inte οὶ 

Fit es manorial coreony at. 


TY] 


ἃ Kor, ἀπ ὦ 
οὗ δὰ Teno, ἰοῦ ἃ 


no sake Death day 
very important day, 


hyp, S--Buddha's birthday. ἃ popular 
festinal marked by ceremonies at gene 
‘Lemples, the commonest being hy ἢ whie ™ 
an herbel Liquid called sweet tea - = 
over a suall figure of Buddha by visi nm 
to the temple, who then take home A ork 0 
‘She Liguid as a cure for aches and pains, 


(Τ οἱ 
* hor, 29--Tencho-setsu. (imperor's 
pinthiay . ἂν the present Emperor dies, 
this holiday will of course be changed to 
the birthday of his successor.) 


(Usually the end of april). Cherry 
Blossom Season. ‘The time at which the 
cherry trees blossom is the occasion of 
important sentimental and social festivities 
throughout Japan, The trees are visited 
and admired by multitudes, poems are 
written about them, The blossoms, which 
last so short a time, symbolize the 
transiency of Life, and are also one of 
the recognized symbols of Japan, 


Vay 5--Boy Day or 
Another of the Sekiku, this one being in 
honor of boys, ‘There are family banquets, 
and paper carp are flown by houses in 
which sons have been born ouring the past 
year. The carp is a symbol of the 

Japanese male be 


cause it swims: upstream 
against handicaps, 


zengo no Sekim, 


July (-~Tanabata, another of the : 
Sekiu. This one is in honor of the stars, 
especially Veda and Altair, which are » 
symbolized in a romantic story of two 
lovers who meet on this day. 
July 1 


3-15=-0 Bon, Ὁ 
Dead. An important oo estival of the 


ant popular 
honor of the spirite of ee qeuuewel. in 
believed ὯΩ 


τ the dead, who are 
Teturn to 
Special dances 


(ὮΝ — at this time, 
== τι Ὁ 
in many towns odori) are 


performed 
and villages at this time. 


τ ae πεα-ἄὄ.ὕ.»... - Ἰ 
τ eee = = 
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ss 
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Tn many 


rural areas Bon 5 
{mportance %0 New 


eason is next in 199 
fear 'Se in 1942 there 

was 8 gpecial national Hon ceremony for 

tha spirits οἱ soldier 


, yhno died overseas. 
earthquake of 1923+ 


Sept. L--The Yoon Fe stival in honor 
of the Harvest hoon. Mostly observed by 
\ymar calendar i yural arcade 

& Sept. 23--ϑΌ ΠΣ, Kurei Sak, (Autumn 
Bavinox Testival). As with the Spring 
Equinox, a BU ‘Ast fall Higean is more 
important popularly than the Shinto observances 
There are special corvices at the varLous 
ocal Buddhist temples, δὲ aveyards are 
yigited and cleaned, ana fresh flowers put 
by gravestones for 0 s of the 
ancestors. As at tne Spring & 
ig an important cour 


quinox there 
τ memorial ceremony. 

κ Oot, 17--Kanname Sai. 
Thanksgiving to the 

at ise 


. Harvest 

Jeities of Ise. Except 
this holiday is 1885. important than 
che series of Yocal fall festivals which 
oceur on various dates in October and liovember 
an honor of the local gods of Shinto shrines 
throughout Japan. 


& ἴον. 3--Melii_ Setsu. (Birthday of the 
Emperor Meiji). This {s an important 
netional holiday because the Emperor Meiji 
reigned during the 44 year period from 1 
to 1912, a period which began with the 
throw of the old feudal regime and during 
which great changes occurred in Japan. 
Meiji Japan bec 
Meiji's rescrip 


Under 
ane a modern world poweTle 
t% on education is read in the 
schools nt a special ceremony on this daysl/ 
--.. ...........΄΄΄-....--Ὸρλ’έ55πππΓ1Γς...--΄-ὺΓ"......-ρ-ς: 
τ) For text of rescript β 
Ws han pt see section II.A.4., Aims in 
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& Tov. Q3eeiiiname Has (Harvest | 
festival of the Imperial House.) At 130 
cours there is a cet enonial tasting of 

nee Tice by the Muperor and a thanking 

on behalf of the nation for the harvest 

Doth at Court and at 190 Shrine, Hot 


a very important day for the people at ~ 
Large. > 
Dec, S--LaLsne Yotai Bi, (Pearl ἣν" 
Yarbor Day). ‘The Japanese military ~ 
are Taking Ὁ. Lot of this date, observing , 


A% the Sth of each month, Doubtless on Rn 
December 8, 1942, there will be a big τε 
eelebration if Japan As still doing well 
in the war. 


Dec, W4=-hmniversary of the revenge 
raid on Lord Kira's residence by the 47 
πολ} There is a memorial service — 
&o their souls held on this day at 

Sengakuji Temple in Tokyo. 


* Dec, 25--Lalsho Tenno sa. Death = 
Gay of the Emperor Taisho, Not a very 2 
important aay 2) , 


dd) 


a Γ5;,͵ὕ΄“ὅ-. 


Yoo Ad story οἵ the 47 Ronin see Lord Ridesdales 
ee A summary is given in Chamberlain's 
SEA OE “ampere the heading: “Forty-Seven Ronins." Wr 
ican ὡς ἘΣ i TII.B.2.b., Bushido, for a brief " 
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UNEMTESE WENSPAPERS AND WAGAZINES 


owspapers 


The following List attemts to include 
all Jeoanese newspapers with circulations over 
80,000. Tho basic source is the United States 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and — 

, Domestic Comorce list, “Advertiaing iedia in Japan 

Ὁ Sad Chosen” as revised in 1939, A Supplementary 

Bours has been the Political Handbook of the © 
ἃ Workd, 1941 edition. Host of the matortaL under 
Tcoments” is from this source, 


sapanese broad} 
casts have told of a τον of mergers of newg= 


_ papers, which have been noted below, The Department 
of Comiorce List is mach more extensive, mentioning 


. the mall newspapers as well as the lerge ones. In 

* Mais List, the reclonal editions of the large Tokyo 

\ and Osaka newspapers are listed separatoly, thug 

» \ Bivine then clirevlation figures smaller than those 
. inditated in the text, 


~ 
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Vogan ines 


Toe following List of magazines includes . 
Khoas With cireviations over 59 


000 - issue as taken ὡς 
from the Bureau of Domestic and Foreign Commerce list, " 5 
*havertising Veda in Japan end Chosen." — As noted : 

An She text above, 


there has been in recent years 8 
restriction upon the 


number and size of Japanese \ on 
wublicetions, The materiel included were accurate | 
as of LIS, ἣν 
Average 
Ho. of 
Yame of Publication issued Circulation Pages Audience Appeal . 
of 
The Asahigraph W 3000. 24 All classes 
Tne “tere ig ἈΝ Bil 120 ,000 32 86©All classes 
heal Weekly V > 48 All classes - 
Keeani Camera yt BO ,000 180 All classes ee 
Sereen & Stage pi 100 ,O00 45 Plays and movie Fe. 
all classes, in 
English and 
Japanese 
Stage ἃ Bereen K 50,000 70 Plays & movies : 
middle class Ὃ 
TOKYO ; : 
Bunge Snin fu a | 3009 420 Literary class δ 
Chuo Koron x 120,000 550 int ellectual = 
Biga-to-Engei (The — 
Stage and Screen) u 60,000 100 Stage & Screen 
Pojin Club BM 1,000,000 620 Women in . 
Fujin fKoron Ἀ ? 300 3000 520 Upper —_ 
᾿ς τών ν «$00,000 888 Women An 
yoked Mos BQN,000 480 Middle class 
Gended Ἀ $00,000 400 Intellectual 
Jitsugyo-no-"ihon YM 100 ,000 7 9 class ere 
| ΒΛ 500, 
a. PSs 8. Ἔξξος 
. Ms BOD,000 600 Women in general 
Shotenkal . 50,000 150 


? D | 


CONYLDENTIAL 


νὰ ἢ 
JAPRNOKE Radio StatLons 


οἷ v are 47 nedlum-wavo 
Donostie sratilons. +Aere Ἱ 
traneaibters in Japan proper. ‘the 7 of these which 
Lniviote prograis are as Tollows+ 


Station Call Lotters Kilocycles LLlowatts 
JON. 90 150 
Tokyo ah can 
JOBE. 690 100? 
7 940 100? 
τ JOCK 130 10 
Vagoyo. bd Ἢ 
eee JOGK 190 10 
(isyushn) 
Hiroshima JOFK 830 10 
Sendal SOK ΤΊΟ 10 
Sapporo JOT 810 10 
(Wokka ldo) 


Summary of Jananese Short-VWave Broadcast Activities 


Im addition to the Tolsyo station with its 
ten or more active transmitters, the Japanese send 
short-wave procrans to the world fron Bangkok, 
Hongkong, singking, lentils, Peiping, Saison, Shanghai, 
Shonen USingapore). and Taiwon. The stations at 


Werbin (in Russian at Least), Rangoon, and Batavia 
(in Javanese, 


Maley, and Jopanesejare known to be 
operating, but their dolly procraus are not yet 
eatablishned by the PCC monitors. The following tahloe 
Summarizes Japanese shortwave activities by language 

and major beam, ‘The Source is the FCC Foreign 
Broadcast Intellicence Service, "Program Schedules 
of Foreign Broadcasters," as revined September 4, 
2242. This List Gives complete details on the cell 
ot frequencies, and times of broadeasts for 
ner enn of the first group of stations mentioned 
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Hours Dally fron 
Yours Daily Other Je 


Lengarce 


apenese=Controlled Total 
Prom Tolero ovations Hours 
TO ASTA AND AUSTRALIA 
Japanene 4-1/2 3-1/2 18 
Telish ὅ.Δ [2 θ-1 8 10 
Chinere 2/8 1-1 8~1/6 
Cantonese 1 1/4 1-1/4 
Pukien 19 1/2 
Thad 1/2 5.1 [8 4 
Trench Lt. 1-5/6 2-5/6 
Daten 1/4 1-1/4 L-1/2 
Spanish 1/4 1/4 1/2 
Tagelog 1/4 1/2 5/4 
Valay 2/3 2/3 
Burmese 1/2 1/2 1 
innamese 1/2 1/2 1 
Rurs ian (Extent of broadcasts Total 
unknown) unknown 
JAVaRESS Li} i Li If 
TO INDIA AND MIDDLE EAST 
Hindustant, 1/2 1/2 1 
Uran 3/4 3/4 
| Visayan 1/6 1/6 
\ Pan jovien 1/4 1/4 
. hrobic 1 1 
Turkish 1/4 1/4 
English 1/2 1-1/4 1-3/4 
French V/e 1/2 
Japanese Ὁ 1/2 
ΤῸ LUROPE 
English 1-1/ 2B μι / 4 (also t- 
Japanese i... Afr‘ea) o/s 
French 1/2 1/2 (.As0 to 
ὍΝ ΜᾺ ladagascar) 1 ἊΨ" 
Ttalian 3/4 3/4 
TO AMERICA 
ea Gs 2-1/2 (nino Hawaid ) 4-5/6 
Chinese 1/3 = 
Portuguese 1/2 
=panish 1 


1/s — 
1/2 perm 
1 


